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World Assembly 


HE span of years the world has traversed between the 

foundation of the first League of Nations and the opening 
in London of the General Assembly of the new United Nations 
Organisation is so short (it is 26 years to the day) that the new 
experiment seems to be almost overloaded with the memories, 
lessons and precedents of the not very distant past. In them- 
selves, they make neither for optimism nor pessimism, — It is 
true that the first experiment of an organised international 
society failed, but initial failure need not be disastrous if its 
lessons are learnt. The belief that right, reason and good will 
were sufficient bases for world order was probably one of the 
great obstacles to the working of the first League. Its dis- 
appearance can be healthy provided the opposite emphasis on 
power does not in its turn run away with the nations and lead 
to a Great Power triumvirate too rigid and too oppressive to 
be tolerable for long. But whatever the dangers inherent in 
the currently fashionable power complex, there are some reasons 
for attaching greater hopes of success to an organisation which 
includes the dominant nations of the world and is not—as was 
the earlier League—little more than a European body with a 
Far Eastern annexe. Today Russia and the United States are 


not only in the United Nations Organisation. They played a 
decisive part in creating it. This is probably the most solid and 
hopeful fact distinguishing January 10, 1946, from January 10, 
1920. 

Theré is more cause for anxiety when the nations, far from 
reacting against their earlier mistakes, show some signs of 
repeating them. One error which haunted the earlier League 
has certainly shown signs of materialising again. It is based on 
a false analogy between international relations and the internal 
structure of civilised states. The international lawyers, who 
have played so great a part in creating a body of opinion 
on the workings of world society, seem at times to compare 
the working of the United Nations Organisation (or the League 
of Nations) with the activities of the police force and the court 
of law. The argument is that the Organisation or League is 
primarily designed to deal with the problem of war, to examine 
any threat to peace and devise means of preventing it. The 
analogy between these duties and the action of the officers of 
the law is obvious. It suggests the division of function usual in 
civil society, in which the political and sécial life of the com- 
munity carries on without interference from the judiciary and. 
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police until some definite breach of the peace either happens 
or is in obvious and imminent danger of happening. So, with 
the United Nations Organisation, it is sometimes argued that, 
as a war-preventing body, it should have no power to act until 
a conflict was on the point of breaking out. One of the argu- 
ments put forward after both wars for keeping the functions of 
the international organisation separate from the activities of 
concrete peace-making is that the League or UNO cannot be 
concerned with frontiers and transfers of population and repara- 
tions but must keep aloof from this dusty and embattled arena 
in order that its quasi-judicial peace-making functions may not 
be impaired. 

The fallacy in this line of approach lies obviously in the 
primitive nature of international society. Politics and justice 
can no more be separated in the modern world of nation states 
than they could in a medieval community dominated by armed 
feudal chiefs. The “King’s Peace,” with a separate judiciary 
to protect it, postulates a society in which most people can be 
relied on to keep the peace. It becomes useless in a civil war. 
The only way to counter civil war is to deal with its social 
and economic origims, and this must be done decades, even 
generations, before any actual outbreak of violence is in sight. 
Unorganised international society resembles a national society 
in danger of civil war. It follows that the efforts to avert war 
cannot be relegated to a primarily judicial peace-keeping body, 
carrying on almost a separate existence from that of the 
general international community. If threats of war are referred 
to UNO only when they are on the point of breaking the peace, 
UNO will have failed. As a peace-preserving organ of world 
society it must for generations yet r a cabinet rather 
than a court of law. Its watch on the possible courses of 
disorder must be constant, not spasmodic. It must tackle the 
elements of disequilibrium at their origins, not in their latter 
results. 

From this it follows that, sooner or later, if UNO is to be 
effective, it must come to swallow the separate Three-Power, 
Four-Power or Five-Power Conferences, Commissions and 
special arrangements which at the moment cover the real sub- 
stance of international policy. The Security Council must 
become a body to which possible disputes, rival interests, con- 
flicting zones of influence can be referred long before they 
have poisoned world peace to the degree of threatening war. 
However perfect its constitution or skilled its organisation and 
secretariat, UNO will be an entirely ineffective organ of inter- 
national co-operation if every serious political issue is with- 
drawn from its sphere of competence. 

Unhappily this conclusion does not necessarily bode well for 
UNO’s fumire, since no one can possibly underrate the difficulty 
of persuading any Power, let alone a Great Power, to submit its 
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policies to the discussion and advice of its peers. The Russians 
made it quite clear at San Francisco that their acceptance of 
the Charter depended upon the maintenance of a Great Power 
veto on the settlement of any potential disputes. Since San 
Francisco, they have shown that even Five Powers are, in their 
view, two Powers too many for the discussion of really vital 
issues. On the other hand, Mr Byrnes, on the eve of the General 
Assembly, declared that mo recommendations made by the 
proposed Commission en Atomic Energy would get past the 
American veto if they conflicted in any way with the interests 
of American security. These are not times, therefore, in which 
the unbiased observer can be optimistic about the chances 
of the Security Council genuinely becoming a sort of Cabinet 
for the parliament of man. It is also quite clear that no attempt 
should be made to make it so at this first session. The Security 
Council has as yet neither a full membership nor a staff nor 
agreed methods of procedure. Te throw the issue of, say, Persia 
or Turkey into the middle of this month’s Assembly would 
wreck it. The Organisation must get on its feet and establish 
itself as an entity before any attempt is made to put upon it 
the real political burden of keeping the peace. 

But the direction in which UNO should develop should not 
be lost to sight. If it is to sit on the sidelines of Great Power 
politics, it would almost be better if it did not exist. The 
hopeful fact about UNO is that with the full consent of the 
Great Powers, some machinery is in process of being built 
through which they can, if they will, make a world society work. 
The two chief errors to be avoided are first to lean so elephantine 
a weight on the hardly assembled parts that the Organisation 
collapses before it can begin. The other is to divorce UNO 
almost completely from the conduct of world politics which, 
before as after, would be left in the deepest diplomatic seclusion. 
It is early days to say whether UNO can avoid both reefs, but 
one fact at least is certain. The quality of the man chosen 
as General Secretary and the calibre of its international staff 
can powerfully effect its future. A man of supreme tact and 
ability may, if given time, be able so to arrange the meetings 
of the Security Council that they prove both more convenient 
and more fruitful than hasty improvisations at Teheran, Yalta 
or Potsdam. A really qualified staff, learning to work together in 
a genuinely international team, could provide a 
understanding and mutual respect which has not always been 
present in recent meetings, say, of the Big Five. The best 
service this first Assembly can do the infant Organisation is to 
set up the framework with all speed, elect the best men avail- 
able as its officers and then, without loading the machine with 
a political weight it cannot yet carry, leave it alone for six 


months to build up as quickly as may be a firm, competent and 
permanent structure. 


A Matter of Men 


HE major manpower problem of the country is, by now, 
tolerably familiar to all. On every hand the cry still goes 
up for labour, and until it is met there will be a gigantic brake on 
the energies of the nation. But inside this major problem there 
is a subsidiary issue—subsidiary in the numbers of men involved 
but hardly in its strategic importance for the whole of public 
policy. This is the question of manning the machine of govern- 
ment, of recruiting the General Staff on which the planned 
economy is to depend for its plans and its guidance. 

There signs, even before the war, that the administrative 
class of th me Civil Service was under-manned and over- 
worked. Since then the volume of the work to be handled has 
grown immensely and its nature has changed. The end of the 
war might have been expected to bring a great shrinkage. But, 
except in one or two departments, the personnel of the Civil 
Service is falling faster than the work to be done. The symptoms 
of under-s are growing rather than declining. 

Oa top of this situation comes the policy of the Labour 
Government. There is a very heavy programme of legislation, 
almost every item of which imposes new and difficult duties on 
the Government machine and creates one or more new govern- 


mental or semi-governmental bodies. All these bodies have to 
posit 3 = aoe 2 i oe eee Dene easy task to find 
m rs for Sir Staffor ipps’s worki Tties, membership 
of which involves hard, thankless and as work. Moreover, 
each working party must have its secretariat and advisers. These 
posts are, it is true, purely temporary ; but there is also a host 
of new permanent positions to be filled. The Coal Mines 
Nationalisation Bill is avowedly only the first instalment of the 
nationalisation programme, but by itself it will create an 
enormous staffing problem. To some extent the posts can be 
filled from the dispossessed directors and officials of the colliery 
undertakings themselves. But it might be rash to take it for 
granted that a sufficient number of these will be deemed suitable, 
or will be willing to accept the conditions of service in a 
nationalised industry. And, in any case, if the effect of 
nationalisation were merely to leave the same men doing the 
same jobs, though with rather less personal incentive, the 
purpose of the whole manceuvre would be as difficult to detect 
as it is in the case of the Bank of , 

Attention is naturally focused on the jobs at the top, on the 
membership, and especially on the chairmanship, an the Coal 
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Board. Mr Shinwell’s scheme will stand or fall by the quality 
of the nine men whom he appoints to the Board. And the same 
will be no less true of the-other nationalised industries. Two 
questions concerning these appointments appear to have given 
rise to controversy in Government circles. One is whether 
these Boards should be paid at “commercial” or “ public 
service” rates, and the other is whether they should consist 
mainly of full-time appointees, doing nothing else, or of part- 
time “ outside” members. On the first question, one authorita- 
tive school of thought in the Government holds that no Board 
member should receive more than a Cabinet Minister’s salary 
of £5,000, while the other school holds that, if men of first-class 
industrial ability are to be secured, the state will have to compete 
with private industry and offer salaries three, four or five times 
higher than this. In the last resort, the decisive considerations 
must be pragmatic. If the best men will not come for less than 
£20,000, then it will be worth the state’s while, many times 
over, to pay these large salaries. It is true that, with direct 
taxation at its present level, it is a little difficult to understand 
why anyone should want a very large income. But that argu- 
ment works both ways; if there is little advantage to the 
recipient, there is equally little disadvantage to the state in 
paying it. 

As for the choice between full-time and part-time appoint- 
ments, it would be foolish to lay down any rigid rules. A 
part-time Board will always be much easier to fill with really 
good men—and, of course, it will be much cheaper. Moreover, 
a part-time Board sometimes has advantages. A body con- 
sisting exclusively of full-timers easily becomes in-bred and 
myopic and out of touch with the outer world. On the other 
hand, a part-time Board thrusts the burden of responsibility 
back upon the permanent officials, who may not be of the calibre, 
or may not have the freedom of action, to bear it. Circumstances 
clearly alter cases. 

These top jobs are all-important, but comparatively few in 
number. The task of filling them will not be by any means 
easy. But, if high salaries can be offered, it will probably be 
easier than that of recruiting the higher grades of permanent 
officials for all these new bodies, where more rigid salary 
scales will probably have to be observed. Real administrative 
skill is a rarity, either in the Civil Service or in business, 
and the successful administrator in a nationalised in- 
dustry will be rarer still, since he will have to combine the 
qualities both of civil servant and of business executive. More- 
over, many men who, like some of the best wartime temporaries, 
have proved that they can do this sort of work do not like the 
frustrations and personal restrictions of official life. Money 
alone will not solve the very difficult problem of staffing these 
higher grades ; but unless the salaries and conditions offered 
are very good, it will certainly not be solved by other means. 


Moreover, it is not in these new, semi-autonomous Boards 
alone that the difficulty arises. The Civil Service itself is very 
hard pressed. The temporaries are on the way out. Many of 
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them are still at their posts, but there will be a great exodus in 
the course of this year. In the higher grades—from Assistant 
Secretary upwards—only comparatively few are staying on per- 
manently. But the tasks of the Civil Service are immensely 
greater than they were before the war. Much of the economic 
apparatus of wartime control will remain for several more years. 
Even with a Conservative Government, a large permanent 
deposit of new governmental functions would have remained 
after the tide of wartime activities had fully ebbed, and with a 
Labour Government it is a matter of deliberate policy to increase 
the ambit of the state. Moreover, so many of the new func- 
tions are of a different nature from the old. The working 
parti¢s, though they are debarred from recommending nationa- 
lisation, will almost certainly—and in many cases quite rightly 
—increase the volume of active state intervention in the affairs 
of industry. There will be the details of amalgamations to 
oversee, re-equipment schemes to draw up, redundancy 
schemes to administer in some industries and shadow factories 
to encourage in others. To accomplish all these matters not only 
requires a large number of able administrators, it requires men 
of business experience. 


What is puzzling in the present situation is the half-hearted- 
ness of the Civil Service in moving to meet these deficiencies. 
Perhaps not many of the temporaries would stay in any event; 
but very little effort has been put into making it an attractive 
proposition. Even less willingness is shown to modify the 
traditional methods of recruitment or to attract a new type of 
man into the Service, on either a permanent or a temporary 
basis. Salaries, when measured in terms of purchasing power, 
are low and falling. The higher grades are not offered any effec- 
tive adjustment even to the official index of the cost of living, 
let alone to the real movements in the value of money. The 
Civil Service, as Gladstone founded it, enjoyed both leisure 
to think and incomes sufficient to support a comfortable style 
of life. Both have now gone, and the Civil Servant, though still 
better paid than the clergyman or the schoolmaster, is suffering 
from a rapid relative fall in the standing of his profession. This 
is inevitably reflected in recruitment. Yet it would be so easy 
to restore the salary scales to the relative position they occupied, 
say, forty years ago. Even a full doubling of the salaries of the 
whole administrative class would cost a sum that would hardly 
be noticeable in the latter-day Budget. If the government’ 
machine is to be responsible for so much of the community’s 
life, it must attract a fair share of the community’s brains. 


The Civil Service is an in-bred body and difficult to change. 
But it needs to consider its own position very carefully, for there 
is a real risk, not indeed of dramatic breakdown, but of a steady 
siowing down of the whole machine of government, of a 
progressive evasion of effective policies for lack of staff to 
administer them, of a disastrous combination of more and more 
powers with fewer and fewer decisions. The Civil Service has 
deserved very well of the public in the war years. It needs now 
to re-equip itself for still more arduous days to come. 
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Peacetime Food Policy 


HE success of the Ministry of Food during the war, and 

particularly its high reputation among the ordinary public, 
has led to the Government’s decision to continue it as a per- 
manent department to be taken almost for granted. Yet neither 
the records achieved by Britain’s babies during the war years 
nor the maintenance of good health standards by the population 
at large, admirable as these are, provides a justification for a 
permanent Ministry of Food. The greater part of the Ministry’s 
work in wartime has been governed by the shortage of food ; 
its triumphs have been won in the fair distribution of scarcity. 
Whatever else the permanent Ministry of Food may do, it will 
not have to concern itself with these matters—or at least so 
one must continue to hope. It follows that the justification 
for a peacetime Ministry of Food must rest on something 
other than its wartime success. 

There are certain activities of the Ministry, familiar to every 
housewife, whose continuance would meet with very little 
opposition and much support. These include publicity on diets 
and cooking ; advice on the treatment and preparation of different 
kinds of food ; education on the principles of nutrition ; cheap 
milk schemes ; and the provision of special foods for particular 
classes of persons in need of them. .There is also need for liaison 
with the Food and Agriculture Orgarisation of the United 
Nations. All these are valuable ard necessary functions, but 
they do not in themselves justify the existence of a whole 
Department. If this were all, the functions of the Ministry 
of Food could easily be divided up between the Ministries 
of Health, Education and Agriculture, and the Board of 
Trade. The decision to continue the Ministry is, in effect, 
a decision that permanent food policy shall consist of more 
than this. 

What major functions can a Ministry of Food perform when 
there is no physical shortage of food? Those whose tongues 
slip easily into the language of party programmes will answer 
that it will “exercise control over the national food supply.” 
But what does this mean? Some “ controls ” have long existed 
—for example, the control of the purity of food, of fair weights 
and measures—and will continue. Some of them could be 
tightened up, but they involve no new principle. A formidable 
apparatus of control has been built up in wartime over the pro- 
duction, processing, distribution and consumption of food. But 
these purely negative and restrictive controls are as obnoxious 
in the food industries as in any other and they ought to be 
removed as soon as conditions permit. Most of the food trades 
are delicate organisms, depending as they do on matters of 
public taste and dealing with commodities many of which are 
highly perishable. Less than most trades can they tolerate an 
apparatus of legal controls, imposed from without by a bureau- 
cratic organisation, wielding legal power without commercial 
responsibility. 

The Ministry has not, however, achieved its results in war- 
time mainly by controlling the activities of others. It has also 
intervened positively as a trader in its own right. It has bought 
the whole supply, domestic and imported, of most of the staple 
foodstuffs and by the time, method and price of its re-selling has 
been able to achieve results that could never have been secured 
by negative control. The Ministry has been the greatest food 
wholesaler in history. The real question raised by the decision 
to continue the Ministry is whether this trading on a gigantic 
scale is also to be continued. If it is, then the Ministry has a 
job to do. If not, it will be lucky to escape a rapid decline into 
the réle of a minor and ineffective department. 

The question of state trading on this scale obviously raises 
the largest issues of public policy. There is no intention in this 
article of arguing the wider case, but simply of setting out some 
of the points that have particular relevance to food. “ State 
trading” is perhaps a somewhat mis!eading expression, for it 
implies something more than is really intended. Generally 
speaking, though the Ministry of Food buys the whole supply 
of a foodstuff, it does not physically take possession of it. The 
transaction is, in most cases, a purely financial one, interposed 


between the farmer or the shipper and the first whole.aler. 
“ State trading” in this sense does not require the nationalisa- 
tion of any private business. It is true that the commercial risk- 
taking functions of the wholesale merchants might disappear 
under such a regime ; but their physical functions in collecting, 
processing and storing foodstuffs would remain. 

One major decision which will closely bear upon the matter 
is whether the importing of food shall be carried on, as in war- 
time, in bulk by the state. Theoretically, state-owned bulk 
imports could be sold out to the trade on arrival without further 
intervention by the state. But in practice, the bulk purchase 
of so large a part of the total supply would set up a strong 
presumption in favour of bulk purchase of the domestic supply 
as well. Some of the advantages that have been claimed for 
bulk importing would be ruled out by the provision of the 
American commercial proposals that 

members engaging in state trading in any form should accord 

equality of treatment to all other members. 

This would make it impossible to use such bulk imports as a 
bargaining weapon to secure markets for British exports ; it 
might be held to rule out long-term contracts ; and it would 
certainly prevent the payment of differential prices for colonial 
produce. But other aspects of the Washington Agreements 
may make bulk purchase more attractive. Any restriction of 
imports for balance-of-payments reasons can apparently be 
effected only by quota limitation, This may be very necessary 
for Great Britain in the years ahead and if the quantitative 
limitation of imports is not to lead to price inflation, the benefit 
of which might easily go to the foreign producer rather than 
to anyone in this country, bulk purchase by the Government 
may become almost necessary. It would be rash, however, to 
assume that Government purchasing will usually be cheaper 
than private purchasing. Politics would enter into the fixing 
of prices and a political price is usually one that is higher than 
would otherwise have to be paid. If bulk importing meant high 
prices and a worsening of the terms of trade, it would be a 
luxury that the country cannot afford. 
x 


State trading would, however, have some advantages in a 
purely domestic context, whatever was decided about imports. 
The policy of guaranteed prices and markets for domestic 
farmers seems to be agreed in principle between the Government, 
the Opposition and the farmers themselves. Similarly, the 
policy of subsidising the retail cost of living seems likely to 
continue for some years, and even after the necessity of stabi- 
lising a particular index of the cost of living has passed away, 
particular subsidies for particular foods in particular uses (e.g., 
milk in schools) may well continue as a permanent policy. It is 
a matter for metaphysical dispute just when a subsidy is in aid 
of the consumer or in aid of the producer ; but it is common 
ground, at least for the present, that some public money will 
have to be inserted somewhere between the farmer and the 
consumer. Without state trading, this can only be done by a 
most complicated system of deficiency payments, rebates to 
retailers and the like. With state trading it can be done with 
the greatest of ease. The Ministry of Food buys at one price 
and sells at another, and if a subsidy is to be paid it is paid 
in the shape of the Ministry’s trading loss. 

Here again, however, the theory needs to be qualified by a 
practical warning. Politics will enter just as much into the 
domestic buying and selling prices to be fixed by the Ministry 
as into its overseas buying price. The mere fact that the 
mechanism of subsidy is so simple might easily lead to its being 
abused. An almost perfect object lesson exists to-day: the 
Government will have the greatest political difficulty either in 
raising the retail selling price of food or in lowering the prices 
paid to the farmer, yet to leave both unchanged is to incur 
an annual deficit of intolerable size. 

State trading would also make it possible to move forward 
on several other fronts of nutrition policy. Even if food as a 
whole were not subsidised, it might be possible to lower the 
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prices of particularly valuable foods at the expense of others— 
to lower the price of butter by putting up the price of bread. 
Or again, if it were thought desirable, the policy of the National 
Minimum might be advanced by providing a certain basic 
quantity of the essential foods—the present rations —at very low 
prices, recouped out of higher prices charged for additional 
supplies. Another promising field for exploration would be the 
extent to which foods could be graded and standardised in 
quality, or some of the wastes of distribution could be elim- 
inated, by attaching appropriate conditions to the Ministry’s 
re-sale contracts. But here once more comes a practical caveat 
to curb the theorist’s enthusiasm. The actual effect of Govern- 
ment intervention, both by the Marketing Boards before the 
war and by the Ministry during the war, has in many. cases 
been to consolidate and enlarge the distributor’s margin rather 
than to pare it down. Here also political pressures play hob 
with economic policies. But in all these ways, state trading 
provides a smooth and powerful instrument for the execution of 
an effective nutrition policy. The fact that, at one point in the 
distributive process, the state is the only buyer and the only 
seller cbviously gives it a dominant influence on what happens 
both before and after that point. 
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This is a question which will, presumably, have to be settled 
within a few months. It epitomises, in a very c!ear manner, 
the basic dilemma of public and private enterprise. It is easy 
to draw up a very strong theoretical case for the continuance 
in peacetime of the system of state trading in food that has 
developed during the war. If the system were operated with 
honesty and efficiency, according to strictly economi@ principles, 
it could supply the nation’s food at-no greater cost than a 
system of wholly private enterprise, and with the additional 
advantages of stability and social purpose thrown in. But to 
what extent would public trading be subject to ruinous political 
pressures? To what extent could it be relied upon to be 
technically competent and not to suffer from the costiveness of 
bureaucracy after the large band of trade experts, who have 
served it in the war, have returned to their businesses? It should 
go without saying that, if there is to be state trading, there must 
be the fullest and most public accounting, commodity by com- 
modity. But how far would publicity be a safeguard when there 
was no standard of normal practice to serve as a point cf refer- 
ence? These are not questions that can be shrugged off. They 
should form the agenda for a searching public discussion before 
any irrevocable decisions are taken. 


Remnants of a Race 


(By a Correspondent) 


ENERAL Sir Frederick Morgan’s statement about the 
“Jewish exodous from Europe” has turned the lime- 
light on the state of the Jewish problem in Europe to-day. 
It is a pity that both his statement and ‘the indignant 
replies to it have been conducted in such sensational 
and melodramatic language. General Morgan must certainly 
have had some reason for speaking of an organised plan for 
ja Jewish exodus—the evidence for its existence can indeed be 
seen in Berlin in the shape of thousands of Jews arriving from 
eastern Europe. Had he confined himself to the statement 
of this fact and to an emphatic and urgent warning against the 
trouble which the “ exodus ” was creating for the Allied Military 
Governments in Germany and for the Jews themselves, nobody 
could have taken exception to his statement. It may well be 
that his words were in fact intended to carry some such 
warning—a possibility for which his more violent critics have 
made no allowance at all. But even so, the form of the warning 
was most unfortunate. It suggested that the Jews, their pockets 
stuffed with notes, were repeating the tricks they once played 
on the Egyptians in their first great Exodus, when, it is related, 
they borrowed 


every man of his neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, 

jewels of silver, and jewels of gold. 

It suggested, too, that they had once again evaded the normal 
barriers and frontier divisions—then with the connivance of the 
Almighty crossing the Red Sea, now with the connivance of 
the Russians entering the British zone. In a word, it attributed 
to the Jews the worst motives in a flight for which many perfectly 
normal reasons can be given. 

European Jewry’s desire for a new exodus is undeniable. 
Zionist organisations, especially of the extremer kind, are stimu- 
lating it ; and they are trying to force its pace before the survivors 
of European Jewry again strike root in their old countries. They 
act in this way from a conviction that the Jews will in any case 
be prevented from re-establishing themselves permanently in 
their old communities. They act, in short, on the basis of a 
deep disbelief in the prospect of a tolerant and civilised Europe, 
a disbelief unhappily confirmed by continuing manifestations 
of violent anti-semitism on the Continent. These cannot be 


denied, though they are magnified by Jewish fear and panic. 
Travellers returning from Poland and the Danubian area, reports 
in the press of those countries, and statements by officials leave 
‘no doubt at all that the atmosphere of eastern Europe is still 
infested with virulent anti-Semitism. 

The issue transcends in importance the Morgan incident and 


even the administrative inconveniences which the influx of 
Jews to Germany is causing to the Military Governments. 
‘Anti-Semitism invariably reflects or foreshadows a diseased con- 
dition in European civilisation. Its rise and fall is perhaps 
the most sensitive index of Europe’s moral and political sanity. 
The Jew was the first victim of the orgy of Nazi madness and 
destruction that was to engulf the whole continent. It might 
have been thought that after the holocaust of the last few years 
the Jews would now have the right to expect sympathy and 
human understanding from their countrymen and the world at 
large. The fact that anti-Semitism is nevertheless rampant 
in eastern Europe and certainly on the increase, though still 
only latent, in western Europe, is therefore all the more an 
alarming symptom of social and political disintegration. 

The emancipation of the Jews in the nineteenth century 
followed middle-class liberalism in its spread across Europe. 
The first declaration of equal rights for Jews, the first one in 
the whole history of Christian civilisation, was made by Jacobin 
France in 1791. “Let the Jews look for their Jerusalem in 
France ”—was Napoleon’s enlightened maxim. He was hardly 
a sentimentalist about the Jews ; and there was a tyrant’s touch 
in his policy towards them ; for instance, he seriously proposed 
that every third Jew or Jewess should be compelled to marry a 
Christian. But his purpose of disaccustoming the Jews from 
usury and illicit trade, of breaking down their separatism and 
making them submerge themselves in the Gentile population 
was certainly sound ; and—who knows?—if it had been con- 
sistently carried into effect all over Europe, the Jewish problem 
might have been forgotten long ago; and our generation 
would perhaps have been spared the indelible shame of 
witnessing the deliberate murder of four or five million human 
beings in concentration camps and gas chambers. 

The emancipation of the Jews in the greater part of Germany 
was also a by-product of the Napoleonic conquest. The triumph 
of reaction on the Continent under the Holy Alliance deprived 
the Jews of most of their newly won rights. For individual 
Jews baptism then became once again the passport to European 
civilisation, until the “Spring of the Peoples” of 1848 came 
to give a strong new stimulus to Jewish emancipation, at least 
in western Europe. So strongly was Jewish emancipation bound 
up with the spread of middle-class liberalism (though not neces- 
sarily with the existence of strictly liberal Governments) that 
where the influence of that liberalism failed to spread, the Jews 
never obtained equal rights. The power of the middle classes 
and their liberal ideas weakened steadily from western to 
eastern Europe. The non-Jewish middle classes of Russia, 
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Poland and Rumania (the countries in which the bulk of Euro- 
pean Jewry lived) were themselves too weak and too deeply 
enmeshed in feudal backwardness and racial prejudice to 
champion equal rights for the Jews, who were often their com- 
petitors. What bourgeois liberalism achieved for Jews in 
western Eyrope, only Bolshevism was able to achieve for them in 
eastern Europe. The Communists, admittedly, would not permit 
Jews to continue as capitalists or “ unproductive elements,” but 
otherwise gave them equal rights. 


It was in Poland and Rumania with their four million Jews 
that the Jewish issue was most acute before the war. Much 
more than in other countries, and even in Germany, anti- 
Semitism was a popular movement. It embodied all sorts 
of moods and motives: the jealousy felt by the under- 
developed Polish middle classes for their Jewish rivals and 
competitors ; the socialism of the ignorant and especially of the 
déclassé, in which the Jews were blamed as a sinister and 
mysterious capitalist power ; the deeply rooted clerical hatred of 
the Jew as “Christ’s enemy”; and, finally, the fear of all 
Governments of the Communism spreading among the vast mass 
of utterly improverished Jewish artisans and outright paupers. 
The Gentile working classes and the peasantry in those countries, 
on the whole, remained unaffected by persistent anti-Semitic 
propaganda. But they also remained aloof from the Jews and 
more or less indifferent to their fate. This indifference was 
strengthened by the separatism of the Jews, which was encour- 
aged by the Gentile ruling circles as well as by Jewish clerical 
obscurantism and Zionist nationalism. Their separate language, 
Yiddish, their anachronistic religious way of life, and their 
medieval habits of dressing created virtual ghettoes in Poland 
long before the Nazis built walls around them. The gulf of 
separatism between Jew and Gentile was, at least in part, 
responsible for the uncanny passivity and indifference with which 


the mass of Gentiles watched the apocalyptic slaughter of the 
Jews. 


Nor is this the whole of the picture. The grave of the Jewish 


middle class became the cradle of a new Gentile middle class in 
eastern Europe. At the height of the slaughter a Polish paper 
wrote: “The Nazis are solving the Jewish problem in our 
favour in a way in which we could have never solved it.” 
Jewish shops, houses, flats and personal belongings were seized 
by Poles, Rumanians and Hungarians. These profiteers were 
the most demoralised, greedy and unscrupulous elements in 


NOTES OF 


London gas pressure has returned to normal again this week 
with the assistance of troops and milder weather, but the general 
fuel position remains as unsatisfactory as before. The incident 
emphasises two very bad features of the Government’s fuel policy. 
The first and less weighty one is the manpower shortage in the 
gas works. The companies claim that, by means of a joint 
survey, they made it abundantly clear to the Ministries of Labour 
and Fuel and Power as far back as May, 1945, that the existing 
labour force was inadequate to maintain winter supplies. As the 
War Office offers of 1,000 men earlier and 500 last week appear 
to have largely solved London’s immediate difficulties, it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that a very small increase of Class B 
releases in the autumn would have prevented the crisis from 
occurring at all. 

The second and much more serious criticism of the Govern- 
ment is in its handling of the general fuel situation. Nationalisa- 
tion of the mines in 1946 or 1947 does not provide any solution 
to the difficulties of this winter. What is wrong is the absence 
of any energetic plan to economise fuel or to regard it as a crucial 
commodity in the export drive. The country has become accus- 
tomed for the last four winters to be bombarded with exhortations 
to save fuel and has been made thoroughly “ fuel conscious.” Surely 
the need to save is as urgent as ever, and yet the Ministry’s notices 
in the press are few and far between, and in December, at a period 
of already low gas pressure, bore the insulting question “ Will gas 
pressure be cut this winter? ” 
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those nations—a lumpen proletariat which turned overnight 
into a lumpen bourgeoisie. The death certificates of the 
murdered Jews were their only valid trade licences. These new 
“ middle classes ” are undoubtedly suffering from a guilt com- 
plex which makes their temper extremely nervous and brutal. 
They look tensely and anxiously into the faces of the few Jews 
who now seek to return home. Has the rightful owner of the 


shop come back ? Or his child or relative ? The greater the — 


destitution in eastern Europe, the wilder the scramble for 
material goods, the more desperate and unscrupulous the deter- 
mination of this horrible “ middle class ” to remain in possession. 
Possession is in any event nine-tenths of the law—zoological anti- 
Semitism provides the last tenth. The only way in which the 
new .“ middle class” can save not so much its newly acquired 
wealth but its nerves and a pretence of respectability is by 
smoking out the surviving Jews. 

This is surely the most morbid feature in the life of eastern 
Europe to-day. Woe to eastern Europe if this social hyena 
class were ever to become its ruling class! The blacker aspects 
of the present Russian-controlled regimes would pale in com- 
parison with the horrors which this class could hold in store 
not so much for the Jews (for they have very little left to lose) 
as for the peoples of eastern Europe. This class forms the 
hard core of the anti-Russian opposition in each country. 
They are now the cadres of the various terroristic organisations 
and are ready to be the most brutal and determined element of 
any eastern European counter-revolution. The recent outbursts 
of anti-Semitic violence are merely a warning of quite a different 
violence that may yet threaten the peace in that part of the 
world. 

Meanwhile, what has the civilised world to offer the survivors 
of Belsen, Auschwitz, Dachau and Majdanek ? After the first 
world war it offered the Jews two hopes: the Balfour Declara- 
tion on the Jewish Home in Palestine and the Protection of 
Minorities by the League of Nations. The Protection of 
Minorities has proved to be a scrap of paper. The scheme for 
a Jewish Home has met—as could easily have been foreseen— 
with the overwhelming opposition of the Arab world. Is it 
possible that the great, democratic nations of the world should 
have become so helpless that they cannot offer the Jews a 
strip of land somewhere on the globe or a few hundred thousand 
entry visas to their countries ? Or have they perhaps become 
so poor that they can make no gesture of charity to the worst 
wrecks and victims of this war—the remnants of an extra- 
ordinary, an unhappy but not completely negligible race? 


THE WEEK 


No one expected fuel supplies to be greater this winter than 
last, and the public would have been willing to go on saving. It 
is the old story of food rations all over again. It may be true 
that veel veers omen d i, coal has fallen with the fall in 
war production, but the world shortage of iS aS acute as 
the shortage of food, and coal for Price, Macha, Italy or 
Sweden would have its economic as well as its humanitarian 
rewards. In a world starving for coal there is almost nothing 
that 20 million tons of coal could not do politically or economi- 
cally. There are still, it is true, many people who cannot get the 
coal supplies sufficient for their minimum requirements, but there 
are also many who can use gas and electricity unrestrained even 
by exhortation. When so many geod things could be imported 
(for instance, Swedish newsprint) in exchange for imposed or 
voluntary restraint in fuel consumption, and when the country has 
a potential exchange weapon even more precious than dollars, it is 
exasperating to see these opportunities wasted. 


* * * 


Releases and Employment 


The War Office has announced a further programme of re- 
leases from the Army, which in éffect maintains during the first 
quarter of 1946 a release rate of about 58,000 a week, compared 
with an average of about 36,000 a week in the period June 18th 
to November 30th of last year. This fulfils Mr Attlee’s assurance 
in the vote of censure debate that the average weekly rate of 
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release would not, as was contemplated in the October programme, 
fall after the end of the year. 


Looked at from the point of view of the Service Departments, 


the present rate of release is a considerable improvement. How- 


ever unfairly the age-and-service principle is operating in practice 
between the different Services and different trades, demobilisation 
is being greatly speeded up and nevertheless still retains the official 
hallmark of order, which to the Service Departments means that 
demobilisation should not be so rapid as to detract from the 
“ efficiency ” of the armed forces, and to the Ministry of Labour 
means that the labour market should not be suddenly flooded 
with ex-Servicemen looking for jobs. 

But looked at from the point of view of the Board of Trade, and 
other Ministries concerned with production for the home market 
and for export (the labour position in the individual industries 
last October is given in a table on page 75 and discussed on 
page 63), the present rate of release is not nearly fast enough, 
even without the overriding uncertainty about the ultimate figure 
to which the armed forces are to be reduced. Throughout the pages 
of The Economist this week will be found references to civilian 
inconveniences and hardships which directly result from a short- 
age of labour. The Board of Trade’s recent progress report on 
reconversion was a selective document. But there were phrases 
that occurred with monotonous regularity throughout—“ owing 
to the shortage of labour. . .,” “the chief bottleneck is labour,” 
and so on. And although an attempt was made to blame the low 
exports for November, discussed in detail on page 63, on to 
the dock strike—which, in fact, was over on November 3rd—the 
real truth is that exports remain low because there is not enough 
labour to make goods for the export trade. 


In spite, therefore, of the marked increase in the rate of release, 
no satisfaction can be felt until it is quite clear that the Govern- 
ment has swallowed two principles of far greater importance to 
the country than the age-and-service principle. The first, advo- 
cated by The Economist as soon as the war ended, is that civilian 
needs, including the export trades in the front rank, should have 
priority over the demands of the Service Departments. There is 
still no sign, either from Ministerial statements or from admini- 
strative action, that this has been accepted. The second is that it 


) is as important to have an employment policy as it is to prevent 


unemployment. There should be far less concern in the Ministry 
of Labour over the 266,461 unemployed in November than over 
the two million gap between the present and the pre-war figures 
of employed workers available for the home and export markets. 


* * x 


Chinese Chessboard 


For the time being fighting in China has come almost to a 
standstill, and it is a convenient moment to review the struggle 
of recent months and to assess the position and relative strength 
of the two opposed forces. At the time of the Japanese surrender 
the Communists held, inside the Great Wall of China, the pro- 
vince of Shensi, the south-west of Shansi (but not the capital, 
Taiyuan), and a large part of the mountains and the open country 
in Hopei and Shantung. This control had been achieved by a 
steady infiltration of the Japanese lines, and while the invaders 
remained in control of the railways and the towns, the Com- 
munists secured a strong footing in the villages. They could hope 
that the defeat of Japan would enable them to step into the Japan- 
ese shoes in the North. Outside the Great Wall, the Communists 
held substantial areas in Inner Mongolia and were more or less in 
touch with their Soviet-dominated neighbour, Outer Mongolia. 
l'hey held Chahar, most of Jehol and were active in Ninghsia and 
Suiyuan (two of the provinces of Inner Mongolia). The position in 
Inner Mongolia resembled the situation in Northern China. The 
Japanese were nominally in control, but the Communists occupied 
the hinterland. Of these provinces, control in Jehol was obviously 
the most important. 

The sudden collapse of Japan might have been the opportunity 
for consolidating Communist control throughout Inner Mon- 
golia and North China, but the intact Japanese Army refused to 
surrender to the Communists. They appear to have established 
themselves fairly quickly along the main railway lines leading 
northwards to Peiping and Tsinan from the Yangtse Valley. They 
hoped in this way to prevent the dispatch of Nationalist armies to 
take control in North China and Manchuria. But the Communists 
reckoned without the Americans. American marines were flown 
to Tsinan and Peiping. Crack Nationalist troops were taken in 
American ships to Tsingtao, and after some bargaining with the 
Russians, by plane and sea to Manchuria. Thus the entire Com- 
munist strategy of securing control in the North and in Man- 
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churia was frustrated. To-day, they are roughly in the same 
position as they were at the time of the Japanese surrender, only 
now it is Chinese Nationalist troops and Americans, not Japanese, 
who hold the key cities. There are, however, two differences: the 
Chinese Nationalists have launched an offensive to secure control 
of the key province of Jehol, and the Chinese Communists still 
appear to control the railways running north. 


x + * 


Towards a Truce ? 


This is the balance of forces with which General Marshall 
has to contend. After many days of political conversations, he has 
settled down to discuss the possibility of a truce with General 
Chang Chun representing the National Government and Chou 
En-lai speaking for the Communists. These personalities alone 
suggest that some positive results may be achieved. The attempt 
to reach a direct political compromise between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, was almost bound to 
fail. Chiang Kai-shek has for too long been China’s man of 
destiny, and Mao Tse-tung is too fanatical a Communist for 
either side to be capable of much give and take. But General 
Chang Chun and Chou En-lai are more moderate men. The 
General is the Governor of Szechwan, a pouitical grandee in his 
own right, and known to be a man of reasonable and conciliatory 
outlook. Chou En-lai also has a reputation for moderation. 
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General Marshall may find his two negotiators more ready than 
their principals to explore the ways of peace. 

The general situation also makes for compromise. The truth is 
that the Communists have been badly worsted in the first round 
of the battle for power. Their troops were seriously mauled on 
the Manchurian frontier ; they are retreating in Jehol and have 
captured no important centres, with the possible exception of the 
coastal town of Chefoo. They have thus reason to abate their 
more ambitious claims of the summer—to secure undivided politi- 
cal control of certain provinces, maintain their own armies, and, 
in general, constitute a state within a state. They may be more 
ready to accept partnership in a revised Central Government, the 
establishment of at least a nominal single military command and 
a very restricted area of undiluted control. More immediately, 
they may, perhaps, be ready to barter the freeing of the northern 
railways against the ending of the blockade of Communist China 
which has now been going on for years. 


( 
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* * * 


Terms for Indonesia 


While Dr Van Mook continues the discussions initiated at 
Chequers, rumours are circulating on the nature of the terms for 
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Indonesia which the Dutch, in consultation with their British 
allies, are in process of hammering out. Reports from Indonesia 
suggest that if the Dutch Government were ready to recognise 
Dr Sharir’s Cabinet as the de facto Government of Indonesia, 
the Indonesians would be ready to consider their future relations 
with Holland on the basis of a special position to be enjoyed by the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and a confederation of Holland and Indonesia 
within the framework of a Netherlands Commonwealth. 


Such suggestions are not confirmed and probably could not 
be accepted in this exact form, yet they are undoubtedly on the 
right lines and might well command the support of moderate 
opinion in Holland and Indonesia, and, so far as it is relevant, in 
Great Britain as well. The trouble is, of course, that more than 
moderate opinion is involved both in Batavia and at The Hague. 
Dr Van Mook has met with opposition from a varied group of 
influential Dutchmen. Business men are not happy about the 
radical solutions proposed ; retired Indonesian civil servants and 
the higher ranks in the services are hostile ; the former Governor- 
General Van Stachower is in opposition, and a number of high 
officers in Java have been placed on the retired list. Before Dr 
Van Mook’s arrival from Java the report was spread in Conserva- 
tive circles that he would be compelled to resign. Even now, 
his return to Batavia appears to be delayed by prolonged dis- 
cussions, including another visit to London. 


Equally, on the Indonesian side, the political outlook is any- 
thing but uniform. On the outer fringe are the uncompromising 
extremists whose appeal is to force alone. But among the 
moderates there are signs of political disagreement. Dr Soekarno, 
the “President” of Indonesia, has declared that he and Dr 
Sharir’s Cabinet see eye to eye on the terms for a settlement, 
but many observers suggest that Dr Sharir’s approach is more 
reasonable and that Dr Soekarno might not be averse to leaving 
the negotiations with the Dutch entirely in the hands of the 
Sharir Cabinet, reserving to himself the opportunity to denounce 
them later as a betrayal of the Indonesian cause. Dr Soekarno 
has retired to the inland town of Jogjakarta, which is known as 
the seat of uncompromising resistance to any settlement, and has 
thus established a strategic position from which to denounce any 
agreement reached between Indonesians and Dutch in the “ inter- 
national centre ”"—as the extremists contemptuously call Batavia. 


* * * 


A Crop of Rail Accidents 


A quite abnormal number of railway accidents has occurred 
during the past few weeks, and they have undoubtedly caused 
some public concern. Each of the four main lines has been 
involved—and the statistics for 1945 will include a rare entry 
for a fatal crash on London Transport railways at Northwood 
in which three persons were killed. This accident occurred in 
fog, but the safety precautions on the Board’s railways are of 
such a special character that a fatal accident on them requires 
particular examination. On the following aay, 18 people were 
killed when a fish train collided at speed with a stationary train 
in Lichfield station. And early last Monday morning, the night 
express from King’s Cross to Newcastle crashed into the wreckage 
of goods wagons which had become divided from a train, causing 
the death of ten persons. 


Such occurrences are serious, and Sir Alan Mount and his 
staff will be kept busy during the next few weeks probing their 
causes. But there is one mollifying feature about the recent 
black record; each of the accidents (so far as evidence has been 
published) has its own explanation. The Great Western colli- 
sion near Reading on December 2oth last appears to have been 
due to a signalman’s error and not to any failure of the automatic 
train control equipment. At Lichfield, the route was properly 
signalled but the points failed and diverted a fast train to the 
slow line which was already occupied. And given a few minutes 
grace early last Monday, it might have been possible to stop 
the Newcastle express in time. 


But there is one common thread running through many of the 
recent accidents—the extreme exhaustion of men and equipment. 
Goods wagons in proper repair should not break away; points 
should lock properly, as they normally do. The railways’ pres- 
sing need is the general one of “more manpower.” Yet they 
invited trouble by introducing the “improved” services last 
October. Passengers are now well hardened to uncomfortable 
and late trains. But they do insist on safety, even if it means 
even greater discomfort than at present, and the cancellation 
of certain trains to raise the critically narrow margin on which 
the railways are at present operating. 
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Telephones Tomorrow 


In Britain, the telephone is still largely regarded as a luxury, 
in the sense that it is oven for any working-class family to 
have one of their own. In America, on the other hand, it is 
generally classed with the refrigerator and the vacuum cleaner 
as an indispensable part of the household furniture. It would 
probably, under the most favourable circumstances, take many 
years for the British standard to reach that of the Americans, but 
the plans for extending and improving the service, which were 
well advanced in 1938, were interrupted by the outbreak of war. 
One in every four of the telephone engineers was called up, 
equipment and circuits were diverted to meet Government and 
Service needs, and the result is that the standard of service to the 
ordinary public is today far below what it was before the war. 

Those who hope for a rapid restoration of the pre-war service, 
or for an expansion along the promised lines, will be disappointed 
by the frank admission of the Secretary of the Post Office 
Engineering Union that not until 1950 is there any hope that the 
Post Office will be able to catch up on its pre-war development 
plans. The main reason for the delay is the now familiar one— 
shortage of labour. Until all the 12-13,000 telephone engineers 
in the Forces are demobilised, there is little likelihood of any 
general extension of the service, though, as the-Government relin- 
quishes its priorities, progressive improvements have been 
promised in the standard of maintenance and in the service to 
the ordinary subscriber. The present demand for telephones is 
such that there are no fewer than 250,000 applicants on the Post 
Office’s waiting list, of whom 80,000 are in London alone. But 
as long as there are still abnormal population movements, such 
as those of demobilised soldiers, there will continue to be a strain 
on the long-distance service. 


Nobody would deny that the British telephone service was _ - 


reasonably efficient before the war, and that it stood up amazingly 
well to the hazards of bombing and the huge increase in demand 
for priority services during the war. But the telephone is such a 
vital part of industrial efficiency that any delays in restoring 
and then our-distancing the 1938 standards would be a serious 
drag on reconversion and national efficiency. 


x * * 


Showdown in France? 


The odd vicissitudes of the French constitutional debate 
are described by our Paris correspondent on page 55. The picture 
of political confusion, portrayed there for us the background of 
what may well be a new showdown between General de Gaulle 
and the Assembly or at least the Socialists and the Communists. 
While the Constitutional Commission has been busily performing 
the most peculiar constitutional antics, General de Gaulle may 
have looked on ironically, reflecting that the best way to secure 
his own policy may be to leave others with enough political rope 
for a hanging in the grand manner. But this act in the drama 
is nearing its end ; and soon General de Gaulle will have his say 
in the constitutional debate. 

L’Aube, which most often reflects the views of the General’s 
entourage, leaves no doubt on the question of what will be the chief 
target of his attack: 

From now on there can be no doubt about his intentions. If 
certain people wish to deprive the post of the President of the 
Republic of all substance and then ask, the Head of the Government 
to occupy it, his reply is written in advance. The same would apply 
if de Gaulle were offered not this phantom Presidency but the head- 
ship of a Government at the discretion of an all-powerful Assembly. 
Since M. Philip (speaking for the Socialists) has just sung the praises 
of such a sovereign Assembly which can impose its will on 
the Premier—although he has also eulogised de Gaulle— jt is easy 
oa how grave and decisive the coming constitutional debates 
Will the Socialists dare to put France’s man of destiny into 

the Procrustean bed of orthodox parliamentarism? If they dared 
to try any such things, they would also have to muster enough 
courage to go into political partnership with the Communists 
and with them form the Government of France. Such a develop- 
ment would inevitably follow on a breach between the Socialists 
and de Gaulle. The sceptic may be pardoned if he doubts the 
Socialists’ readiness to take so decisive a step. But what is the 
alternative? Probably General de Gaulle will in the end be 
induced to substitute himself for the Constitutional Assembly 
and make the constitution according to his own ideas. His ideas 
will also be those of the Popular Republicans; and they will 
probably be pushed down the reluctant Socialist throats with much 
parliamentary groaning and protest. L’Aube’s forecast is certainly 
ae coming constitutional debates will be “grave and 
lecisive. 
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Party Politics in the Russian Zone 


In a quick succession of events the political scene in the 
Russian zone of Germany has changed. A joint conference of 
officials of the Social Democratic party and Communist party in 
Berlin voted for a resolution which declared the amalgamation of 
the two parties to be an urgent necessity. At the same time the 
chairmen and deputy-chairmen of the Christian Democratic 
Union and the Liberal Democratic party resigned under pressure 
from both inside and outside the two parties. The difficulty 
arose, apparently, over their opposition to the land reform which, 
according to New Year messages broadcast by party leaders over 
the Berlin Radio, is practically completed. 

It has been apparent for some time that the Communists in 
the Russian Zone, like Communists in other countries occupied 
by Russia, have been losing much of their assumed or real 
influence, in spite of, or because of, the support given to them by 
the Russian authorities. The honeymoon of an all-party bloc and 
eventual unity virtually came to an end during the summer of last 
year and differences of opinion became marked during the autumn. 
Various events contributed to a general strengthening of the 
Social Democrats at the expense of the Communists, and this 
created serious differences of opinion about the composition of the 
civil administration—largely dominated by Communists—about 
economic policy and above all about-the land reform. The avail- 
able evidence makes it clear that the pace of the land reform was 
forced primarily by the Communist party. The Social Democrats 
supported the reforms but demanded a more orderly division of 
the land. The Christian Democratic Union and the Liberal 
Democrats opposed confiscation of the land without compensation. 

*x 


It was at this point that direct intervention by the Russian 
military authorities forced the resignation of the leaders of the 
Christian Democratic Union and the Liberal Democratic party, 
because of their opposition to the land reform. The Russian 
argument, the validity of which cannot be entirely denied, has 
been that the influx of great masses of Germans from the east 
has necessitated the reform in order to set up a local land fund 
for the colonisation of at least some of the uprooted Germans. 

The present relations between the Social Democratic party and 
the Communists are clear on some points, but obscure on others. 
The resolution adopted by the joint conference of the officials of 
the two parties is partly the result of active intervention by the 
Russian authorities, Yet conditions in western Germany, where 
Social Democrats declined amalgamation, have actually enabled 
the Social Democrats in th: Russian Zone to demand that the 
fusion should be postponed@ until such time as the executives of 
the two parties can speak as properly elected leaders for all the 
four zones. Some Social Democratic leaders seem to have only 
a formal objection to immediate fusion. They declare that they 
are convinced that to all intents and purposes the new “ Einheits ” 
or Unified party is already in existence. Some local organisa- 
tions of the two parties in the provinces have, it appears, already 
been fused. In the coming elections of trade union delegates to 
a conference for the whole Russian Zone no party membership 
may be mentioned on the list of candidates ; and the celebration 
of the seventieth birthday of Wilhelm Pieck, the Communist 
leader, earlier in January was turned into a demonstration for 
the “ Einheits” party. Thus it seems that the relative independ- 
ence of the parties in the Russian Zone is being seriously 
weakened if not undermined by the Russian authorities. 


* * * 


More Trouble in Palestine 


The Anglo-American Commission of Enquiry into Palestine 
has opened its hearings in Washington against a very unhappy 
background. There seems little possibility now of preventing 
widespread and continued disturbances in Palestine. Jewish 
extremists have in recent weeks been involved in a series of 
violent actions, costing lives and great loss to property, and it is 
not clear whether the Jewish Agency can or will restrain them. 
Illegal immigration may not prove to be the chief difficulty. The 
rate of entry of illegal imrnigrants is now reckoned at about 1,000 
a month, but General Cunningham has secured the consent of 
the Arabs to the continued issue of 1,500 visas a month on the 
understanding that the illegal immigration shall be subtracted 
from the official figure. -Thus the situation is more or less regu- 
larised for a short time to come. The real trouble is likely to 
arise when the effect of the Arab boycott of Jewish goods comes 
into force. The Arab League is proving its powers of achieving 
at least negative unity. There is a strong likelihood that the 
boycott will be more or less complete and the stoppage of trade 
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with neighbouring states is bound to have a profound effect on 
the Jewish community. 

The Jews claim that their economy can sustain the blow. 
The fact remains that the business houses will be left with large 
stocks on their hands. It is expected that prices will fall and 
with it the purchasing power of the Jews engaged in commerce 
and trading. The prosperity of the agricultural colonies depends, 
however, on the prosperity of the cities, and it is difficult to see 
how the Jewish community as a whole can avoid the impact 
of a fall in sales and a serious drop in income. On the other 
hand, it is quite easy to see what the consequences of such an 
impact would be—an increase in irresponsible extremism and a 
growing sense of desperation and encirclement even among 
moderate Jews. In these conditions the quicker the Commission 
can get to grips with the problem, the better their hopes of 
success. Delay is making the Palestinian situation daily more 
explosive. 


* * * 


Constitutional Progress in Malta 


Sir Harold MacMichael has been appointed as a commissioner 
to visit Malta and to formulate, in consultation with representa- 
tive opinion, detailed proposals regarding the new constitution 
promised in 1943. It was then announced by the Secretary of 
State that after the war responsible self-government in internal 
affairs would be restored to the Maltese, and before the war ended 
a National Assembly was appointed to make draft recommenda- 
tions ; but it made very slow progress, and seems to have had 
little understanding of the financial and economic implications of 
responsible government. 

When the war ended and the question of holding elections 
to the Council of Government came up, a clearly marked division 
of opinion among the Maltese became apparent. The strange 
position arose in which the Constitutional and Nationalist parties 
(the right wing) pressed for instant responsible government and 
boycotted the elections because it was decided that they should 
be held under the old Constitution, whereas the Labour party 
was in favour of holding elections and does not favour immediate 
self-government. In a statement circulated last August, when 
a Labour party delegation was in London, the party’s leader said: 

The refusal of the majority of the Maltese people to accept 

self-government under the present chaotic conditions, however much 

they aspire to political freedom should . . . evoke no surprise. 

Economic security is the sine qua non for the successful launching 

of the promised liberal Constitution. . In the eyes of the 

Malta Labour party self-government is a mighty weapon designed to 

fight poverty and ignorance. When other means of greater efficiency 

are, however, at hand, the Labour party . . . has the courage to 
discard the narrow party outlook and forgo the glamour of unbridled 
power in the national interest. 


Their real fear, like that of the Tamils in Ceylon, seems to be 
that the removal of Colonial Office control would confirm a com- 
munity—in Malta, the strong Catholic and reactionary influence— 
in power for an indefinite period. Conversely, the Catholic 
interests are anxious for immediate self-government so that they 
can entrench themselves before the growing Labour party gets 
any stronger. 

In view of the right-wing boycott of the elections in November, 
the present composition of the Council of Government, which 
consists of 9 Labour Members and one Independent, is clearly 
artificial, and it will be no easy task to frame a new constitution. 
The war may have put an end, temporarily anyhow, to the Italian 
question, which was largely responsible for the constitutional 
breakdown in 1933, But there are other obstacles to overcome 
before responsible government can be achieved. 


* * * 


Work for Disabled Miners 


With the repiacement of the old Workmen’s Compensation 
schemes by the new provisions for industrial injuries, it is appro- 
priate that increased emphasis should be laid on the importance 
of providing alrernative suitable work for industrial casualties. The 
problem of “ light work ” has always raised difficulties in the past, 
especially among miners, for whom it means a complete change 
of occupation. There is now a very critical situation in South 
Wales, where miners who are suffering from silicosis and pneumo- 
coniosis are applying for discharge from the pits and where there 
has hitherto been a dearth of light industry. 

The Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour .recently set 
up a committee under the chairmanship of Mr David Grenfell, 
MP, to investigate the special problem of South Wales. Its 
report (Cmd 6719) does not contribute very much to the solution 
of the problem, but it does serve a useful purpose in calling 
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attention to the dangers of prolonged unemployment among 


pneumoconiotic miners. It stresses the need for bringing light 
industry to the anthracite areas of West Wales, where the disease 
is most prevalent, as well as to the more favoured Eastern area, 
under the Distribution of Industry Act. Among its specific 
recommendations, it proposes that the Government should in- 
crease the inducements to industrial settlement in the Western 
district and that new factories should be compelled to employ 
a minimum percentage of disabled workers—a minimum of 50 per 
cent is suggested. There will no doubt be prejudice among 
employers, particularly from other parts of the country, against 
taking on any considerable proportion of disabled ex-miners, partly 
because it is assumed that they would not be fully fit and partly 
perhaps because of the “red” tradition of South Wales miners. 
Experience, however, on trading estates where pneumoconiotic 
miners have been employed shows that these fears are groundless, 
and that the miner above-ground is among the best and most 
conscientious of workers. 

The Grenfell proposals would no doubt help in the absorption 
of ex-miners in industry, but it would still only touch the fringe 
of the problem. It is equally important that the Ministry of Fuel 
should intensify its research into measures to combat the disease, 
such as the methods of dust suppression now being investigated. 


* * * 


Lake District Industry 


The storm of controversy which has blown up over the 
future of industry in the Lake District is another example of 
the inevitable clash between the claims of amenity and economics 
which will always be arising in a country so small, so highly 
developed and so beautiful as Britain. In the Lake District 
these rival claims are exceptionally strong. The Lakes, as Words- 
worth recognised well over a century ago, are ideally suited to 
become one of the largest and loveliest national parks in Britain, 
and few other areas have so good a claim to be permanently and 
completely preserved to the exclusion of all interests except 
amenity. Unfortunately, the Lake District adjoins and is partly 
included in the depressed industrial area of West Cumberland, 
which is one of the four special development areas under the 
Distribution of Industry Act. The fair face of the Lakes con- 
cealed before the war an ugly skeleton of unemployment and 
poverty. In such circumstances, it is inevitable that local opinion 
should piace work above beauty. 

Despite the virulence with which the argument is being waged, 
a satisfactory solution is not impossible. The threat to the Lakes’ 
beauty caused by mining and quarrying has actually diminished 
with the decline of these industries which are unlikely now to 
revive. The new potential sources of employment are the two 
wartime ordnance factories, built at Sellafield and Drigg, the 
former of which is being taken over by Courtaulds for rayon 
production. These factories are near ihe coast and outside the 
Lake District proper ; but the immediate conflict has arisen over 
a proposal to utilise Ennerdale, one of the Lakes, for the supply 
of water to Whitehaven and the Courtaulds factory. Clearly the 
industrial area cannot be starved of the water it requires ; but 
equally clearly the necessary water, if it has to come from the 
Lake District at all, should be drawn so as to cause the minimum 
interference with amenity—and if this involves extra cost, it 
should be borne by the Exchequer as part of the cost of a 
Natienal Parks scheme. The Friends of the Lake District have 
already suggested an alternative local source of water supplies. 
Their request should receive sympathetic consideration. 


*x x x 


Education Week 


Last week there was a flood of speeches on education. 
Seven educational organisations held conferences or annual meet- 
ings—the majority representing teachers in secondary, grammar 
or public schools. As might have been expected the dominant 
note was one of anxiety about the encroachments of local or 
central authorities upon the liberty and independence of schools, 
particularly grammar schools. The amount of reiteration on this 
theme shows the necessity of remaining vigilant in the cause of 
educational freedom and nonconformity. 

The major educational event of the week was, however, the 
announcement by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees of 
a scheme to set up a Bureau of Current Affairs to extend 
into the civilian sphere the kind of services which have 
been provided by the Army Bureau of Current Affairs for 
service men and women. 


The underlying idea is that 
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the work of ABCA has created a demand for a popular and 
simple form of education for adults, and that adequate facilities 
do not exist to meet it. The new organisation aims to provide the 
services required by discussion groups rather than to stimulate 
their creation direct. It is thought that existing bodies such as 
community centres, societies and local education authorities will 
be willing to start groups, if discussion briefs, annotated pamphlets, 
book lists, visual aids and facilities for training leaders are available. 

Mr W. E. Williams, who has been director of ABCA, is to be 
director of the Civilian Bureau, and Mr P. R. Morris, Director- 
General of Army Education, will be Chairman. These two 
appointments are a guarantee that the new body will have 
experience and driving force behind it. No doubt it will be 
argued by some that there are existing organisations which should 
carry out the work. But such arguments can always be. made in 
theory. In practice existing organisations have not succeeded in 
meeting the need for adult education in its “most basic and 
rudimentary form” which it has been the special achievement of 
ABCA to create. The Carnegie Trustees hope that after a period 
the organisation will be self-supporting. 


& * x 


Greek See-Saw 


Preparations for the coming elections in Greece are develop- 
ing into a political game so clever and intricate that the outsider 
finds it rather difficult to tell substance from shadow. Roughly 
speaking, M. Sofoulis’s Government, which is based on the 
Centre groupings, is fighting hard to maintain its position against 
increasing pressure from Right and Left. It looks as if this time 
it is the pressure from the EAM that is on the increase. The 
EAM leaders have protested against the limited character of the 
amnesty and threatened to boycott the next election. Whether 
the threat is meant seriously or whether it is merely designed to 
wrest concessions from the Government, it is difficult to say. 
M. Sofoulis’s Government must, at any rate, know that if the 
EAM leaders were to carry out their threat the Government 
and the Centre groupings behind it would be swept away by a 
Royalist tide. The EAM is also demanding some representation 
in the Government ; and it may be that the unfulfilled threat of 
a general strike was meant to support this demand ; but so far 
there has been little sign of M. Sofoulis’s willingness to substitute 
a Centre-Left coalition for his present team. Another curious 
feature of the EAM’s campaign has been its adoption of all the 
territorial demands of its opponents, plus one significant new 
item. The EAM leaders are now claiming for Greece thé 
Northern Epirus, Cyprus, the Dodecanese islands, a rectification 
of the Greek-Bulgarian frontier and—his is the novelty—Eastern 
Thrace from Turkey. The EAM is obviously out to outdo the 
Right in its appeal to nationalism, but the raising of the demand 
for the annexation of Eastern Thrace is also EAM’s contribution 
to the Russian war of nerves on Turkey. In lending themselves to 
this manceuvre, the Left-wing leaders must realise that they are 
alienating the sympathies of those people in the West who have 
attempted to defend them against persecution and vengeance. 

It is presumably in reply to these EAM manceuvres that at 
least a section of the Liberal Party, led by M. Venizelos, has 
negotiated for an electoral bloc with the Royalist Populist Party. 
M. Venizelos’s initiative has been publicly disavowed by 
M. Sofoulis, the Premier and the leader of the Liberal Party. 
Here, again, it is not easy to say whether a split in the Liberal 
ranks is going to happen or whether the threat of a Centre-Right 
coalition is a feint to impress EAM. The position of a Centre 
Government working hard to assert itself against Right and Left 


is not an easy one, especially against the background of grim 
economic and financial chaos. 


* * ~ 
Changes in Poland? 


The Polish National Council has just ended its annual 
session, at which it passed a number of important Bills. Poland’s 
key-industries have now been finally nationalised; and the 
limits within which private businesses will be allowed have been 
defined. The new arrangements provide for a mixed economy 
on the pattern of the Russian New Economic Policy in the early 
twenties. In the debate Mr. Mikolajczyk demanded that com- 
pensation be paid to former owners of nationalised businesses; 
but he has not been able to secure the acceptance of this demand. 
The Council also ratified the agreement on the new Russo-Polish 
frontier, which roughly coincides with the Curzon line. Inciden- 
tally the ratification has been denounced by the spokesman 
of the former Polish Government in London as illegal and invalid. 
Finally, the National Council has adopted the new law on civil 
marriages which is a radical departure from the pre-war state 
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of affairs, under which marriages not sanctioned by any religious 
body were not recognised by the civil authorities in the greater 
part of Poland. The reform has some connection with the denun- 
ciation of the Concordat with the Vatican; and it foreshadows a 
tug-of-war between the present Polish regime and the Vatican. 
Some time ago it looked as if the Warsaw Government was 
inclined to avoid friction with the Vatican almost at any cost. 
I: has now apparently reviewed its policy, possibly because its 
attempts at conciliation have failed to find any response at the 
Holy See. The Catholic Cnurch, though disestablished, continues 
however, to enjoy full freedom; and the hierarchy itself is divided 
in its attitude towards the regime. One section, headed by Car- 
dinal Sapieha, is maintaining a more or less co-operative attitude 
towards the Government; another, led by Cardinal Hlond, is 
persisting in hostility. 

At the same time the Warsaw Government has now achieyed 
a solid broadening of its base on the Left. The bulk of 
the various factions and splinter groups of the pre-war Socialist 
Party have now merged again into one organisation. The most 
important among those was the faction ied by M. Zulawski, by far 
the most outstanding Socialist leader of the older generation. 
On the whole, it seems that Poland is undergoing a Socialist 
transformation under conditions of relative freedom, which 
Russia, in a similar stage of its evolution, could not even hope 
to attain. 


Shorter Notes 


An interim report to the London County Council by the County 
Medical Officer of Health for the year 1944, a year of attack by 
bombs, flying-bombs and rockets, gives a fairly satisfactory 
account, in the circumstances, of the general health of Londoners, 
although it is disquieting to note that the death rate, infant 
mortality rate and the mortality from tuberculosis and influenza 


Letters to 


Success via By-Products 


Sir,—In your issue of October 13, 1945, you gave an account 
of the development of the Portland Gas and Coke Company, of 
Portland, Oregon. The article stated that in 1944 the average 
price of gas from this company was 73 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. An editorial note was added remarking that the current 
London price was over 50 per cent dearer. I was interested to 
make inquiries of the Gas Light and Coke Company in London. 
Mr Milne Watson writes me to-day that the Portland Gas and 
Coke Company of Portland, Oregon, do not carbonise coal for the 
manufacture of gas, but make oil gas, the raw material for which 
they obtain from sources within the U.S.A. In these days when 
the gas companies shiveringly await the axe of nationalisation, it 
seems brutal to exaggerate their crimes.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry MEUwten, Editor of The Individualist 

Personal Rights Association 

{No crime was imputed.—EpITor.] 


Technical Training for Road Transport 


Sir,—Some public attention has recently been directed to the 
urgent need for improving technical education in this country. 
It is generally recognised that the success of British industry 
will depend in a major degree on the technical abilities of those 
engaged in it. In so far as technical education fails to provide 
the entrants into industry with the facilities for acquiring the 
necessary knowledge and skill by that degree will industry in the 
future suffer from a shortage of skilled men. 

In the road transport industry, whilst famous firms of vehicle 
manufacturers devote a great deal of time and money to the 
training of apprentices, there are many thousands of youths who 
turn to the technical institutes for instruction while undergoing 
practical training with firms operating road vehicles or engaged 
in their repair and maintenance. 

_ Members of this Institute report that they cannot find courses 
in mechanical engineering or workshop practice where modern 
methods are taught with modern equipment. The young, keen 
apprentices they urge to attend courses are quickly discouraged 
when they find that the technical schools have so little to offer 
them. From another angle, members who have themselves been 
instructors in technical schools say that they have been fatally 
handicapped by the absence of up-to-date equipment for instruc- 
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are higher—in some cases far higher—than in New York. The 
report also says that no urgent cases were refused admission to 
hospitals, in spite of bomb damage. It is to be hoped that this 
somewhat complacent statement does not mean that the LCC 
authorities are unaware of the really appalling conditions under 
which some of the aged poor are dying at present because the 
LCC hospitals cannot, or will not, admit them. 
* 


It has been estimated that between 5 million and 7 million 
Indian industrial workers and demobilised soldiers will be dis- 
placed and become unemployed as the war programme finally 
closes down and before development plans mature. Although 
these figures are a small percentage of the total population, they 
are large in themselves in terms of personal discomfort and poverty. 
New plans will have to be matured rapidly if much distress is 
to be avoided. A start has been made with setting up employ- 
ment exchanges, but there are so far only 29. 


x 


This week Mr Bevan began his discussions over the general 
proposals for the National Health Service Bill. Representatives 
of the TUC were received on Tuesday, and the medical pro- 
fession followed on Thursday. From the announcement it looks 
as if the discussions, with all the interested parties, will be 
extremely brief. 

* 

Mr Williams, the Minister of Agriculture, has given a warning 
that the great pre-war exodus from the land will be resumed un- 
less rural housing and living conditions are greatly improved. So 
it will. It may even be intensified, if—as is to be hoped—the 
chief pre-war deterrent, that of mass urban unemployment, does 
not recur. But other ‘and more realistic correctives are needed 
besides Mr Williams’s recipe of pouring public money into the 
countryside. 


the Editor 


tion on the internal combustion engine, and the modern mechanical 
road vehicle. 

This Institute hopes that any authorities. who wish to improve 
the technical training of the road transport engineer will allow 
the Institute to co-operate with them.—yYours faithfully, 

Boyp Bowman, Secretary 

Institute of Road Transport Engineers, Ltd., 

174 Palace Chambers, S.W.1 


A Government for Germany 


Sir,—The writer of the article in your issue of December 15th 
seems to be in undue haste to relax control of Germany. Our 
basic aim must be to prevent the Germans again from torturing 
and murdering millions of human beings. The writer of your 
article seems to forget that. It is all too easy here in Germany to 
forget the sins of the Germans. They play with some success on 
British feelings by spreading stories of hard conditions in the 
French and Russian zones. But one expects a journal published 
in London to be more realistic. 

The outstanding German characteristics of brutality and docility 
will not be changed for many years. The democratic political 
parties now in existence would have little chance of survival if 
the Allies left Germany, particularly in view of the economic crisis 
through which the country must pass. We should retain military 
and economic control of at least the Ruhr and the area west of the 
Rhine for not less than 25 years. If that means trouble and 
expense, then we must face it. The Germans must not be allowed 
to run amok again. They show no signs of repentance for the 
atrocities they have committed, but they are already beginning to 
agitate for a re-united Germany, encouraged no doubt by the 
differences between the Occupying Powers. How can we ensure 
that armaments and atom bombs are not produced if we have no 
troops on the spot? 

Re-education and occupation should go on side by side. Let 
half a million German children be educated in England, and when 
accommodation and teachers are available let a similar number of 
English children come to Germany. Only large scale measures 
such as this will change the Germans. Our present efforts seem 
more likely to result in the Germans re-educating us instead of 
vice versa.—Yours faithfully, 


B.A.O.R. 


MiIitrary GOVERNMENT OFFICER 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK 
SIXTEEN WALL STREET 


LONDON OFFICE 
26 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Complete Banking facilities for the transact- 
fon of Anglo-American and international 
business on behalf of Firms and Individuals 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE FACILITIES 
are offered by 
Bankers Trustee and Executor Company Ltd. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


Established 1812 


(Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States 
of America) 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of 
December 31, 1945 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES. 
ASSETS. 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers $1,102, 106,681 


United States Government Obli ns (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 2,773,488,249 
Obligations of Other Federal 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances 

Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Customers’ Liability for 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
Bank Premises 


eoece ervceeverssccesecessecensessesescsessscscsecessccsscsecsssecoses $9x434,372,600 


LIABILITIES. 


Deposits $5, 143,422,244 
(Includes United States War Loan Deposit $1, 133,752,278) 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills $13,391,236 
less : Own Acceptances in Portfolio 5,658,171 


7,733,065 

Reserves for : 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income ......... samennbon wexue 
interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 300,507 


* 650,000 


249,294,238 


$5,434,372,600 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 22, 1945, except 

those of Branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 

For these latter the figures are prior to —, occupation but less reserves. 

$! 328,365,691 of United States t Obligations and $7,973,361 

of other assets are deposited to secure $1,242,344, 155 of Public and Trust 

Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
{Member Federal tmsurance Corporation) 


London Offices - - 117, Old Broad Street, 11, Waterloo Place 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1945 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks..................s-cceeceeereeeeseneneserens $1,366,233,111.69 
U.S. Government Obligations, direct and fully guaranteed... 3,078,102,718.25 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances.” 
se Interest Receivable 


Mortgages 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking Houses 7 a . 
Other Real Estate : 


Capital Funds : 
P Capital Stock $111,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits... $0,239,856.18 


Dividends Pa ae February 1 and May 1, 1946 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest etc 


Deposits 
Acceptances Outstanding ... $9,341,045.22 
Less Amountin Portfolio 3,022,521.90 _ - 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 
Other Liabilities ...............cccscsescocccccccsevcccrercesecescess ecces 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,534,786,096.94 
are pledged to secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,254,201 ,980.98 
and other nets es and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required 
or permitted by la 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Main London Branch : 
6, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Bush House Branch : West End Branch : 
ALDWYCH, W.C.2, 51, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.]. 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


Mi anuracruRERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Statement of Condition as at close of business December 31, 1945. 





en 

Cash and Due from Banks ... a -. $609,97 .24 
U.S. Government Securities ... a opi tae es 987,636.12 
U.S. Government Insured F.H.A. Mortgages bu ane 4,329,53 93 
State and Municipal Bonds S ate re 33,047, 708.67 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities ; wie 23,302,510.15 
Loans, Bills Purchased | and Bankers’ ‘Acceptances | --» 480,489,935.84 
Mortga ges ae pr yee 8,462,693.45 
Banking Houses sie ion sie sud 60 11,471 030.67 
Other Real Estate Equities sleek ome eo 377,726.73 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ‘ oan §,130,495.28 
Accrued 


Interest and Other Resources it ed So 6.137,691.09 


ye 


| ee 
Capital ... onl sa $41 250,000.00 
Surplus ... eke iG ies 41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits bia on eis 30,637, 360.54 


Reserve for Contingencies tie 9 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, Ec. ene 7 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1946 ... 1 
Outstanding Acceptances 


Liability as Endorser on mn Acceptances and Foreign Bilis... 726,974. 
Deposits BS on es» $2,555,885,572.92 


($2,693,184,469.17 


United States Government Securities carried at ve 292,492.05 are 
pledged to secure United States Government War Loan Deposits of 
$477,£91,759.21 and other public funds and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 

President: HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Principal Office: $5, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
European Representative : H..W. AUBURN ( Vice-President), 1, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association ' 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation } ‘ 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Christmas 


Contradictions 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


|N front of a tree glittering with tinsel a small American boy 
bent over his presents two weeks ago. A striped peppermint 
candy was between his teeth, held lightly so that air and juice, 
inhaled together, might yield a maximum of flavour. How many 
parents, across the country, looking at little boys in front of how 
many trees, pondered about the duration of that tinselled glamour 
and about the contrast between Christmas in the United States 
and Christmas elsewhere in the world? 

The piles of presents, in front of the decorated trees, added up 
to record-breaking statistics of retail sales. Radio programmes, 
left on negligently while the family was doing something else, 
blared, interspersed with carols, suitable messages from indus- 
trialist sponsors on the occasion of this first Christmas of peace. 
News commentators recounted the jams at the railway stations 
as queues that stood all night and all day wormed their. way 
gradually into the coaches of home-bound trains. 

Many in the queues were returning service men—for days the 
papers had pleaded with civilians to stay off the long-distance 
telephone lines so that those who could not get home by Christmas 
could at least talk across the narrowing miles. Eastern railroads, 
apologising for leaving hundreds of would-be, passengers on the 
platforms, published the fact that another thousand coaches had 
been transferred to help draw off the pressure on the West Coast. 

But somehow the holiday did not add up to much. There was 
something patently phoney about the inspiration that had come 
simultaneously to the copy-writers of too many magazine adver- 
tisements, showing a returning soldier greeting the. girl he left 
behind him ; the girl’s hands were clasped behind his neck, but 
at the same time they firmly held, and so exhibited to the reader, 
a well-known household product, from table silver to catsup. 
Somehow, that was not a homecoming. Somehow, that placed a 
little too great reliance on the material. : 

The current apathy of the country comes perhaps from the 
confusion and contradiction of too many paradoxes. 

In domestic politics, it is a paradox that Congress should have 
entrusted President Truman with powers—curtailed, to be sure, 
but still powers—to reorganise the executive branch of govern- 
ment, after having denied them to President Roosevelt year after 


year. The neatest of organisational charts contains only empty 
boxes unless there are men to fill them. President Truman is 
quoted as having recently said that he spends a third of his time 
looking for able men and another third persuading them to accept 
appointments. It is possible that the unallocated third should 
be devoted to preventing the resignations of the younger 
administrators whose current departures from Washington may 
be a contributing factor in the difficulties of the railroads. 

In international politics, it is a confusing spectacle to see the 
top-ranking Nazis being tried in Nuremberg, and, simultaneously, 
the ghost of Franklin D. Roosevelt being tried at the Pearl 
Harbour hearings for having got the United States into the war. 

In domestic economics, there has been the shadow-boxing over 
resumption of civilian production. During the late summer of 
1940, conversion to war was the talking point, but the tax pro- 
visions under which industry would build new plant and operate 
all of its plant were the real bargaining issues—once those were 
settled, war production got going. The talk about reconversion 
which was spread over a good many column-inches during the 
comparable months of 1945 seems to have been similar. The 
excess profits tax provisions which expired with the old year 
apparently had a more important effect on reconversion than 
the technical aspects of the job, if company plans for January, 
1946, are a fair indication. There is an historical parallel in the 
phrase: “The way to resume is to resume.” 

But underlying all these confusions is a moral confusion that 
goes back to the boy at the Christmas tree. A _ prosperous 
‘America is a key to world prosperity: Russia is about the only 
country where self-containment would contain enough resources 
to permit indifference towards the economic situation elsewhere. 
Stimulus of war-stricken economies by the influence of an 
economy that is a going concern is conceded to be of first im- 
portance—or at least its opposite is conceded to be disastrous. 
Yet the more prosperity there is within America, the greater the 
gulf in understanding between the man in the American street 
and the man in the street elsewhere, the greater the American 
assurance, already exhibited by GIs around the globe, that Main 
Street has all the values. 


Mr Truman and His Congress 


HE fact of the President’s appeal to the public over the 
heads of Congress, as a preface to the annual message, was 
infinitely more sensational than its content. As another lesson to 
the voters on the bottlenecks the committee system can create, It 
undoubtedly had value ; but as the sorely-needed dynamic solu- 
tion for the dual, and inseparable, problems facing the country— 
the inaction of Congress on domestic matters and the serious 
impasse hetween labour and management—it is difficult to see 
how it can accomplish the task of shaping the voting public into 
the giant pressure-group-for-Truman that the President appa- 
rently envisages. 

The Republicans at least have made the address their cue for 
action. Senator Taft, sponsored in a radio address by the 
National Committee of the Republican Party (whose eyes are 
very firmly fixed on the Congressional elections of next 
November), insisted that Mr Truman’s speech was not an attack 
on Congress but on the Democratic Party, which after all has a 
majority in both Houses, and which it is his responsibility to 
control. The line apparently will be to convince the voters that 
the Republicans at least, in shelving much of the President’s pro- 
gramme, are, ky som, mysterious intuition, actually bowing to 


a popular will which the public has simply neglected to express. 
Congress, Mr Taft said, should be commended, not criticised, 
for delaying action on “ ill-advised” Bills, some of which are 
“left wing and Communistic.” Pursuing this thread, he called 
the Democratic Party “ hopelessly split between those who follow 
the CIO-PAC programme on every issue and those who think 
progress must be made within the American system of free con- 
stitutional government and free enterprise.” 

The most zealous opponents of Mr Taft and his politics had 
to agree that he had aimed his dart correctly so far as the split 
in the Democratic Party is concerned, although his reasoning 
might be seriously questioned. What he failed to mention is the 
split between the liberal and conservative elements in his own 
party. This was left to another Republican, Senator Morse, who 
announced that there was no unanimity in the Republican Party 
behind Mr Taft’s attack on the President’s message. In fact, Mr 
Morse said, the natural alliance of Mr Taft and his supporters 
was with “the reactionary Democrats now in control of the 
Democratic Party.” 

And there Mr Truman stands, with an ever-widening gap 
between himself and the conservatives, both Republican and 
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Democratic. The future of his programme—and of himself, for 
that matter—would appear to depend upon how forceful and 
consistent a lead he can give those who agree with his programme, 
regardless of their party. This is by no means an easy réle for an 
old hand at party politics—no zealot himself—to play. j 

Appealing especially to “the great public body of American 
citizens who are not organised ” to realise their potential strength 
as “ the most powerful pressure group in the world,” Mr. Truman 
reviewed the “distressingly slow” progress on the programme 
he set before Congress when it convened on September 6. Down 
the line of legislation now in Congress, “ measure after measure, 
he went, calling for support for a satisfactory Full Employment 
Bill, for emergency unemployment compensation legisiation, for 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee with statutory 
powers, for a minimum wage law, for “comprehensive scientific 
research, universal training, a health and medical care programme, 
an adequate salary scale for federal employees, the presidential 
succession bill, river development and others.” try 

But the burden of his speech was on the need for legislation 
setting up machinery for industrial “ fact-finding,” to which he 
rather stubbornly seems to cling as a panacea for the industrial 
deadlock. The President no doubt had the labour members of 
his audience before him when he administered a polite, but 
public, spanking to General Motors for refusing to co-operate 
with the fact-finding board he selected to probe its dispute with 
the United Automobile Workers, and in his insistence upon fact- 
finding legislation as a substitute for the “ anti-labour bills pend- 
ing in the Congress.” It happens that fact-finding legislation is 
strongly opposed, for different reasons, by management and 
labour, and it would seem unrealistic to expect Congress to pass 
legislation that would make enemies of both. 

The President again castigated the “ various committees hold- 
ing up Bills,” but made it clear that he intended no “ blanket” 
criticism of Congress. And that, perhaps, is the key to the 
failure of his programme thus far. “ Various committees ” with 
unidentified wayward members, cannot bear the brunt for the 
virtual stoppage in domestic legislation. Since Mr. Truman had 
decided to take the drastic step of appealing to the public, which 
in any event will alienate him from the conservatives in both 
parties, perhaps it would have been the course of wisdom to make 
his criticism sharp enough and specific enough to stimulate the 
supporters of his programme, in and out of Congress, to the 
kind of ardent action needed at this stage. It would, of course, 
have been necessary to make enemies. And it would have been 
necessary to follow through with a consistency the President has 
not thus far displayed. The tendency, intentional or not, toward 
disparity between words and action would have to be eliminated. 


* 


The time appears to have come, if not for fact-finding in in- 
dustry, for fact-facing in politics. Mr Roosevelt was “that man 
in the White House” to many of the most powerful groups in 
the country, but he was nevertheless elected and re-elected. Mr 
Truman’s inclination to play for all sides is evident not just in 
this address, but in a long series of inconsistencies, which have 
affected both international and domestic matters. If, for example, 
the urgent need is for 5,000,000 low-priced homes, it is doubtful 
whether private enterprise, which has never found the building 
of low-cost housing profitable, will allow its imagination to be 
sufficiently captured by the “ challenge” of housing low-income 
families to lose sight of the unprofitable nature of such a project. 
If the President wants an Act to enforce “Fair Employment 
Practices” (i.e., industrial equality for the Negro), then his lack 
of support when the wartime agency was fighting for funds last 
summer becomes inexplicable. If he wants a Full Employment 
Bill that has any meaning at all—and this is a matter of inter- 
national as well as of domestic concern—then the Bill which is 
soon to go to a conference of both Houses, to iron out the differ- 
ences between the Senate and House versions, will have to be iden- 
tified to the public as worthless. If it is inflation that is the real 
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economic danger, then the Office of Price Administration deserves 
much firmer support than it has thus far rece-ved from the Pre- 
sident. In other words, if he wants not just the labels but the 
contents of his long list of legislation, it looks as if the President 
will have to identify for himself, and for the public whose 
support he is seeking, his most consistent opponents and identify 
himself with his supporters. Then, with a good degree of ruth- 
lessness, he will have to apply all of the arts and techniques of 
political pressure and patronage. Otherwise, healthy as direct 
appeals to the public are, they are likely to remain ineffective. 

The effectiveness of Mr. Truman’s appeal will, of course, be 
easier to measure when Congress convenes on January 14th. Per- 
haps then it will be possible to fathom what the legislators 
learned from the voters in their own communities during the 
recess. There are perhaps three areas in which results should 
be sought. Wil! the deadlock on domestic measures be broken? 
Will the industrial crisis grow into a state of open warfare, or 
will it be arrested and reconversion set going? Will the newly 
defined cleavage between the Administration and Congress affect 
the attitude of Congress on international affairs—more par- 
ticularly, how will the Congressional storm which is expected to 
greet Mr Truman affect the British loan? 

Mr Truman gave his legislators somewhat too white a mark on 
international matters. They have, it is true, passed all the 
measures that were more or less swept in by the momentum of 
war ‘alliances. But no opportunities have been lost by his 
opponents—and many have been made—to have a fling at Britain, 
at the Soviet Union, at UNO, at any nation that happens to 
exist outside the bounds of the United States. The question is 
how much of this rather loose talk will be translated into neo- 
isolationist action by supporters of the policies suggested by Mr 
Baruch and Mr Hoover, and by the followers of Mr Taft. 

One thing that is quite certain is that the Truman honeymoon 
is very completely over. The smooth waters upon which the 
popular ex-Senator, tragically translated to the White House, was 
to have guided his friends and devoted supporters in Congress, are 
already lashed by the familiar gales. The sceptics who doubted 
the permanence of the much-proclaimed new era of good feeling 
between the executive and legislative arms of the Government are 
abundantly justified! American politics are back to their normal 
state. But their normal state is far removed from the quiet 
“normalcy ” that Harding proclaimed in the post-Wilson period 
and that Mr Truman hoped for in the post-Rooseyelt period. 


American Notes 


Immigration Back to Normal 


In his recent directive on immigration into the United States 
Mr Truman must surely have underestimated the capacity of 
the American public for generous action, unless it was for the 
ears of Congress alone that he so strongly emphasised the fact 
that neither transportation nor care would cost the American 
taxpayer “a single dollar.” In any event, it cannot be said that 
this programme sets as shining an example to the world as the 
President apparently wished “in co-operation towards alleviation 
of human misery.” For the directive is nothing more nor less 
than an offer to facilitate the fulfilment of pre-war quotas, chiefly 
for persons originating in central or eastern Europe and in the 

alkans. 

Although during the war years immigration into America from 
Europe was practically at a standstill—and in fact from 1933 
to 1944 only 16.8 per cent of the quotas from European countries 
were filled—quotas under the law do not accumulate. No appeal 
was made to Congress to pass an extraordinary ruling to allow 
these quotas to be used now, in the face of Europe’s desperate 
needs—a generous gesture many in and out of the United States 
longed for. Instead, the President assured his legislative body 
most emphatically that he did not “intend to ask Congress to 
change this rule.” His present purpose was confined to the smooth 
administration of the existing law. Consular offices should be in 
operation in the American military zone, where activity will be 
concentrated, by early spring. Then the emigration of a maximum 
of 3,900 a month from the specified areas will be set in motion 
“immediately upon the availability of ships.” It has been 
remarked that the Administration plan to concentrate on children 
wherever possible is a practical one, for few adults who have 
lived through the past ten years in Europe would fulfil the extra- 
ordinary requirements of character, health, politics and morals 
set forth by the immigration laws. 

During the war the immigration laws, which were never modified 
to distinguish between refugees and normal immigrants, were 
administered, with few exceptions, with almost mechanical in- 
flexibility. The Committee for the Study of Recent Immigration 
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from Europe estimates that the maximum number of refugee 
immigrants between 1933 and 1944, with countries dominated or 
occupied by the Axis included only from 1938, would be 243,862. 
With one-third of America’s population, Great Britain, while 
acting as a base for millions of soldiers, suffering extreme shortages 
and harassed by bombing of every description, managed during 
the same period to accept 140,000. 


Surely Congressional denunciations of British policy in Palestine 
would have more substance if the compassion of the Congressmen 
went deep enough to open America’s door more widely to the 
homeless. Mr Truman limited himself to hoping that legislation 
now pending before Congress which would close the door more 
tightly will not be passed during “this period of unspeakable 
distress.” 


* * x 


Big and Little Inch 


The widely publicised overland relatives of Pluto, Big Inch 
and Little Inch, which during the last two years of the war 
transported a daily volume of 500,000 barrels of crude oil and 
refined products from oil-producing areas in the south-west to the 
industrial centres in the east, are up for sale. Under the terms 
of the Surplus Property Act, Congress must approve their dis- 
position. One thing seems certain from hearings thus far held— 
the fate of the two pipe lines will not be determined primarily by 
the public interest, which the public, having invested $140 million 
in them, might reasonably expect. 


' During the war thirteen oil companies have jointly operated 
the two lines for the government. Now, since no one of them 
alone is able or willing to buy the Inches and the Department of 
Justice would smell monopoly in any combination, the decisions 
that must be made are whether the government should own or 
lease the pipelines Or sell them outright (providing it can, and if the 
latter, to whom. The oil companies, both producers and refiners, 
with tanker and pipeline interests, would like to see the two lines 
removed to oblivion. For, according to most reliable estimates, 
if they are utilised at capacity, the Inches can transport oil at 
lower cost than tankers, and certainly with better resistance to 
weather. It is only when the flow drops to two-thirds of capacity 
that the Inches become uneconomical. But the $00,000 barrels 
bf crude oil and refined products moved daily during the war is 
only about half of the pre-war consumption of the Atlantic 
seaboard states, and once the public demand for cars is met the 
demand for petrol in the east—as elsewhere in the country—is 
expected to be greater than ever. 


Natural gas producers and distributors in the east would like 
to see the lines converted to the transportation of gas, a plan 
bitterly opposed by Texas and Louisiana industrialists and public 
officials, who nurse the conviction that this by-product of their 
oil production is better wasted than sent east. For if gas is not 
sent to the east, they insist, then eastern industry will be forced 
to come to the gas. Joined in this opposition are the railways, 
anxious that nothing reduce coal loadings, and the coal miners 
and operators who view with suspicion any competing fuel. 

Thus the argument is heard more and more frequently, if not 
more logically, that even if the pipelines are shut down for good, 
they will have justified themselves during the war by saving the 
United States $100 million in rail costs, almost as much as their 
total cost. And it is only when they are safely filled with some 
preservative substance, awaiting the next war, that all the interests 
opposed to their continued operation will breathe easily again. 
Even the government agency which owns the Inches, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, dare not seriously suggest that 
for economy’s sake the government operate the pipelines, for as 
the New York Journal of Commerce has pointed out, if thus run 
they could easily transport about 40 per cent of the east coast’s 
pre-war supply of oil and peacetime prices might be permanently 
disrupted. 


* x * 


No Exodus from Washington 


It is axiomatic in the United States that in wartime the 
Federal payroll increases to win victory and in peacetime to help 
Prevent war. In depression periods increases are justified because 
they furnish jobs to the unemployed, while in prosperity they 
are necessary to avoid depression. The employment curve is 
always upward. 


This time, victory required 3,649,000 federal employees, about 
262,280 of whom worked in the War Department or in civilian 
agencies outside the continental United States. And now that 
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the war is over, critics of governmental expenditures and ord’nary 
people looking for a roof are waiting impatiently for at least a 
million or so to go home. Mr Byrd, Senator fron: Virginia, who 
has been a most vocal, if not always just, critic of government 
personnel policies, recalls that in September, 1943, he addressed 
a communication to government departments in an attempt’ to 
learn for the Senate something of their post-war plans and re- 
quirements. The answers produced the “amazing revelation ” 
that, when peacetime came, all but the war agencies planned staff 
increases rather than decreases, to the extent of 95,000 employees. 


The expected large-scale departure of workers who came to 
Washington for reasons listed by various polls as “ excitement, 
curiosity, to get on Civil Service, to help win the war,” and, in 
at least one case, “to be in Washington because it is the saviour 
of mankind,” is not materialising. Washington and its overflow- 
ing suburbs entered the war with a population of 967,985 ; it is 
now calied upoa to house 1,250,000, not including the tens of 
thousands of transients. And now it is said that as soon as a 
war agency dies a new or revived civilian agency rises in its 
place. Some forty bureaus, entirely or partially decentralised 
during the emergency, are now queuing up for the return of 
their offices. Federal employment will probably never fall to 
its 1939 figure of 888,400 or even as low as a million, but a 
sharp postwar curtailment is expected before the curve resumes 
its upward trend. What has not happened yet is any appreciable 
curtailment. 

There has, however, been a serious exodus from the capital 
of seasoned government personnel either returning to private 
industry or leaving the federal service for better jobs in private 
fields. Since Mr Truman fs said to be somewhat disappointed 
with the accomplishments of many of his own appointees—who, 
it must be admitted, are of an almost uniformly “ average” 
quality—this parade of competent administrators out of Washing- 
ton is causing him concern. 


x * * 


Reuters versus the State Department 


The most incomprehensible thing about the quarrel between 
Reuters and the State Department is that it should have happened 
atall. For it is indeed a curious way for the Office of Internation! 
Information and Cultural Affairs, an arm of the State Departmen” 
to have introduced itself to the world-wide public among whom 
it intends “to promote inter-allied harmony and heip guarid 
against future wars.’ Mr Truman has promised “a full and 
fair picture of American life” to counteract a growing concep! 
of the United States as a nation exclusively devoted to “ the atom 
bomb, the B-29 and huge navy forces.” 


It is pointless to review again the details of the dispute, which 
has been amply covered in the daily press. What remains un- 
answered, however, is how Mr MacMahon, one of the Depart- 
ment’s special consultants, could ever have got himself into such 
a spot. For the rebuttal presented by Mr Chancellor, General 
Manager of Reuters, indicates that the alleged facts about 
Reuters are based on rumour, gossip or merely wishful thinking. 
The explanation given in some quarters that an anti-British flavour 
to this first booklet, “ Memorandum on the Post-War Information 
Programme of the United States,” would put Congress in humour 
to approve the programme does not hold water. In fact, any 
explanation based on sinister intent blows up because the 
inaccuracies were too easy to apprehend. 


Perhaps the answer lies simply in the fact that many Americans 
are as suspicious of Reuters as they are of the BBC because they 
cannot understand the absence of competitors of equal or similar 
size. And also it is difficult for Americans to grasp that there is a 
British point of view—quite separate from the official Government 
view—which is a more homogeneous thing than any national 
point of view can ever be in America. 


It is to be hoped that Mr McMahon and his associates will be 
more careful of their facts in the future. For this information 
programme, designed “to support US foreign policy,” will 
broadcast in 18 languages ; it will distribute documentary films 
and photograph exhibits, issue daily news bulletins and maintain 
libraries in 60 of the 62 countries it services. In general, it will 
carry into peacetime the functions of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Mr. Benton, who as Assistant Secretary of State in Charge 
of Cultural Relations will head the agency, has himself admitted 
that even under the best conditions “our military and economic 
power is now so great” that a certain amount of “ distrust . 
fear . . . and even hate” is inevitable. A scrupulous avoidance 


of imputing evil motives to others is at least one prerequisite for 
producing the “best conditions.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Fourth Republic 


(From our Paris Correspondent) 


December 31st 

T= makers of the Fourth Republic have little more than four 

months left in which to complete their labours for a constitu- 
tion. Some review of their work is now possible, for the parlia- 
mentary commission entrusted with preliminary drafting has been 
in session, four times a week, since December 4th. The staggering 
nature of some of their decisions has lifted them from the obscurity 
of the Palais Bourbon into the headlines of the Paris press. And 
there they have kept themselves. 

The constituent commission is the Assembly in miniature. That 
is the only way to explain its decisions. And the Assembly is not 
thinking of long-term issues of government and constitution (any 
more than the Assembly of 1870, convinced of a coming Restora- 
tion, was thinking of them), but of the next elections. The spectator 
accustomed to the British House of Commons has some excuse for 
being moved to surprise—and perhaps to tears—by the National 
Constituent Assembly. It is possible to feel that what happens on 
the floor of the House, before one’s eyes, is in some mysterious 
way the flesh and blood of government. Perhaps it is an illusion. 
If so, it is an illusion which the Assembly entirely fails to create. 
It becomes abundantly clear, the more one watches the Assembly, 
that nothing is being decided in public debate, everything in 
private discussion. Party management is everything. Big-party 
politics, so new to France, have swept the board. Nothing else 
matters. 

There was the case the other day of increased wages for the 
lower grades of public servants. The issue itself was plain: the 
lower grades were living on starvation pay because inflation had 
long since caught up and passed the additional money they were 
given earlier this year. In the short term, could the state afford 
them more money? On a longer view, what could the Government 
do to stabilise prices? These were surely issues of capital impor- 
tance to France. 

But the Assembly saw it differently. The Socialists set the ball 
rolling by publishing in Populaire an accusation that the Commu- 
nists had betrayed the public servants by refusing their support 
to claims for higher wages. Populaire and Humanité wrangled for 
a day or so; the token strike of December 12th brought things 
to a head by paralysing, if only for two hours, the machinery of 
city life. The Socialist parliamentary party then announced its 
“whole-hearted support” of the cause of the suffering fonction- 
naires. They would “fight the issue in the Assembly.” The Govern- 
ment should be brought to reason. Not to be outdone, the Com- 
munists followed suit, for the public servants represent over 
2,000,000 votes. Mouvement Républicain Populaire, standing off 
to the Right and trying to keep its dignity, havered and then 
decided that it could not afford to risk neutrality. All three parties 
were then pledged to higher wages for public servants. Since 
the Assembly is composed virtually of the three parties, it might 
be thought that anything upon which they were united must be 
achieved. But in France it is not so simple as that. 

While each of the three parties was elbowing itself into the 
lead, the Government came to the sober conclusion that it could 
not afford higher wages, or, if it could, then they must be at the 
expense of additional taxation. Socialist, MRP, and Communist 
Ministets were solid on this ; they would accept part of the claims, 
but in return for fresh taxes on tobacco, alcohol, and one or two 
other commodities and services. There would be a debate, and the 
parties could make their position clear. 

What happened? Theoretically, it was an impasse. The Ministers 
of the three parties said one thing, the party machines said another. 
But the showdown was short and satirical. That morning there 


had been a Cabinet meeting in which the Communist Ministers 
complained that they were being sniped at continually by their 
Socialist colleagues. If this went on, they said, they would have to 
answer in the same terms. The Socialists objected that it was not 
they, but the Communists, who had begun it. General de Gaulle 
intervened ; he would govern, he said, only if these internecine 
battles came to an end. An agreement was patched up. In the 
debate itself, each party allowed itself an electoral manifesto and 
the day closed with a motion of confidence in the Government 
supported by all three parties. Apart from a few passing remarks 
no mention was made of the underlying economic issues. The net 
gain for the Government of France was nil. 

That is how the Assembly and its microcosm, the constituent 
commission, do their work. 

The main decisions taken by the commission are enough to 
illustrate this. It is now clear that the over-riding consideration 
in the minds of the members of the commission (there are 42 
of them) has been to narrow down the allocation of power— 
legislative or executive. The Senate they eliminated by 22 votes 
to 18, for a change the Socialists voting with the Communists. 
They then turned to the Assembly itself. It should be sovereign ; 
but with reservations. The referendum had laid it down—by the 
second “ Yes”—that the Assembly’s power over the Executive 
should not be unlimited. Accordingly, the commission decided that 
the Government could be overturned only by a motion of censure 
voted, after debate, by the majority. If a vote of censure were 
registered a second time during the five-year life of any Legislature, 
then dissolution and fresh elections would ensue. 

In theory, apart from this, the Assembly remained sovereign. 
What it willed was the will of the people. But the parties, and 
above all the Socialists, could not leave open such wide possi- 
bilities for a subtraction from their power and security. The 
commission has ruled, therefore, and this is perhaps the most 
surprising of their decisions, that legislative proposals may be 
made law by the vote of parliamentary committees, without refer- 
ence to the Assembly “unless one third of the members of the 
Assembly demand a full debate.” As Libération pointed out 
sarcastically, in that case there is to be not one Assembly but a 
round dozen Assemblies. “Why,” asks anothet writer in the 
conservative Monde, “not go the whole hog in divesting the 
Assembly of its powers—and leave the complete business of 
legislation to the general secretaries and central political com- 
mittees of the three parties?” Indeed, that is the present posi- 
tion in the Constituent Assembly. Debate has become more 
and more an affair in which each party has chosen its paladin 
and is content to sit and watch the cut-and-thrust of single-handed 
debate, clapping its own speaker always and another party’s 
speaker by special arrangement of the Whips. No debate is com- 
plete without a speech by M. Maurice Schumann for MRP, M. 
Daniel Mayer for the Socialists, M. Jacques Duclos for the Com- 
munists, or one or other of their little band of seconds. No 
matter how pompous the one, subtle the other and sarcastic the 
third, this does not make for good government. 


“Statute of Parties ”’ 


The commission could scarcely stop short at this point. If 
the parties were to rule, they must be solid and well-defined. The 
next step was logical. The parties must be sealed and shored up 
by statute. The “ statute of parties” voted by a Socialist-MRP 
majority in the commission (the Communists opposing, gently 
surprised at being left the defenders of democratic rights and 
liberties) lays down that single-party rule is illegal, that parties 
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must stick to the programmes for which they were founded, that 
they must be organised internally “on democratic lines,” and 
that the state shall supervise their financial affairs. After that, it 
remained only to bind the deputy to his party-machine, no matter 
how his views might change—so that any deputy seeking to cross 
the floor might be automatically deprived of his mandate—and 
to make the act of voting obligatory on every citizen over the 
age of 20, and French democracy was safe. A Socialist-MRP 
majority carried these decisions. 


It may be wrong to take all this too seriously. It is unlikely 
that the Constitution as it is finally passed will much resemble 
the model on which the commission is now working. The real 
battle in France, between those who will follow the Communists 
and those who will follow General de Gaulle, was engaged last 
summer, and the commission’s labours have merely been one 
more phase in the campaign. Until that battle is resolved, and 
the fate of the Socialists decided one way or the other, it would 


be unwise to expect French political forms to fall into any but ° 


the most temporary pattern. Time after time the Socialists in 
the commission voted one way to shield themselves from the 
Communists, and then another way to shield themselves from 
General de Gaulle (who might say of the MRP, as Thiers said of 
the Left Centre, that “they are the most accommodating. I never 
bother about them, and they always follow me”). The Com- 
munists say that they want “ progressive democracy”; nobody 
else is sure what they would do if they had power. 


De Gaulle’s Position 


And nobody is very sure what General de Gaulle would do if 
he had it all his own way. 


The spectre cf Charles de Gaulle haunts this Constituent Assembly 
as the Comte de Chambord haunted that of 1870 [Combat wrote some 
days ago], with this difference: that the Comte de Chambord was 
absent, but everyone knew he stood for Restoration—and Charles de 
Gaulle is present, wielding power, and we do not know what he 
stands for. 


The Comte de Chambord, haggling over the colour of a flag, 
pronotinced that it was for France to speak and for God to act. 
Charles de Gaulle is unlikely to haggle over the colour of a flag, 
though there is much else that he will insist upon, but his 
enemies would say that he thinks that France may speak well 
enough, but Charles de Gaulle must act. With the Assembly in 
its present state of mind, perhaps it is hardly fair to blame him 
if he does. 


Hesitations in Persia 


(By A CORRESPONDENT) 


Tue lacuna in which the Moscow Conference has left the Persian 
Government is proving a fertile breeding ground for the tradi- 
tional controversy between pro-Russian and pro-British Persians. 
Their arguments are rocking M. Hakimi’s Cabinet. It is ill 
equipped to survive them, being a frail body born last summer 
ot M. Sadr’s resolve that, having himself stood up to the Russians 
in a matter of moving some troops in the north, he would best 
contribute to good Russo-Persian relations if he were to give way 
before Russian condemnation. Accordingly he gave place to a 
milder successor. 


Current references to the weakness of the Persian Government 
seldom go into all its causes. Actually, these are chiefiy two. 
The first is the Anglo-Russian controversy already mentioned, 
which now decimates any body that does not plump for one 
sponsor Or the other. The second is the result of twenty years 
of dictatorship upon a proud but carping and irresponsible 
people. When Reza Shah’s one-man rule came to an end in 1941 
most Persians imagined that they had only to get rid of him and 
democracy would blossom overnight. Few had any conception 
of the individual effort, and of the willingness to take respon- 
sibility, that democratic government demands, or of the need for 
an at least semi-disinterested civil service which it presupposes. 
Only a mere handful of Persians were ready to turn to and do the 
jobs involved for any reason other than the perquisites they might 
bring. As a result, the old officials have stayed, but the guiding 
hand at the centre is gone. Further, a lack of education has pro- 
duced a Majlis (Parliament) almost entirely composed of the rich 
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ruling classes who have everything to lose by social change. 
Even the 1943 elections, at which there was much talk ot new and 
go-ahead left wing elements, produced little new blood. No 
new members proved any readier to shoulder responsibility 
than were their predecessors, while suspicions that the Russians 
were tampering with the elections, particularly at Ardabil, woke 
nationalist instincts, and resulted in the Russian-sponsored 
Tudeh, or Proletarian, party securing only eight out of 136 seats. 


The combined result of these facts is that no vigorous reforms 
are likely to emerge from a Majlis composed of vested interests, 
and that even if they were forthcoming on paper there is no 
body fitted to carry them out. The well-worn Russian slogans 
about “stagnation under a plutocracy ” are apt and justified in 
that a cabinet torn by the pro- and anti-Russian controversy, 
lacking in any constructive leadership, yet in a position to 
paralyse all moves towards reform, can agree upon nothing except 
inanition. 

All these weaknesses were present without the occupation, but 
there is no gainsaying that the presence of occupying troops has 
aggravated them. Those troops defeated the Government’s army, 
and they constitute in the eyes of most Persians daily and ocular 
proof that it is not master in its own house. The results in the 
Russian zone have, so far as they are known, been fully described 
in preceding issues. In the areas occupied by British and 
American troops some over-zealous officers have at times been 
inclined to override local officials to the detriment of 
governmental authority. This tendency has been corrected as 
much as possible, but no amount Of offsetting it can alter the 
nation-wide impression given by a discomfited army and an 
occupied capital. This has suggested to southern as well as to 
northern tribes that the moment is opportune for snatching back 
some of the autonomy they lost under Reza Shah. 4 


In Persia, the tribes, which occupy one-fifth of the country 
and form one-sixth of the population, constitute a source both 
of revenue and manpower, and Reza Shah had as part of his 
centralisation programme worked to disarm and settle them. 
But, lacking the sagacity of Ibn Saud or Kemal Ataturk, he did 
not at the same time provide compensation in the way of educa- 
tion and physical betterment. It has since 1941 been clear that 
he merely drove the tribal problem underground. In the south 
the great Qashqai tribe has, under a family leader, Nasir 
Qashqai, seized much of its former land by force and refused 
to pay taxes. The Bakhtiari, though lacking in similar leader- 
ship, have also withheld taxes and expelled central government 
officials from their land. Farther east and north, Baluchistan 
and Khorassan have been relatively quiet, though in the latter 
there was, at the time of the Russian pressure on M. Sadr last 
summer, some defiance of the central government by deserters 
who seem to have been‘let through the Russian posts. 


Quite apart from its problems in the Russian-occupied north, 
the Persian government has an Augean stable to clean, and 
even disinterested outsiders find it difficult to suggest where to 
start. What is difficult for a foreigner seems almost impossible 
for the average Persian statesman or journalist with his ingrained 
way of placing gratification of his own ambitions before all other 
concerns. The current threat to national independence does not 
prevent him from undermining a rival in preference to upholding 
national interests. Even the court, which would seem to have 
every interest in maintaining independence, is not above all taint 
of the intrigues that are playing straight ir:o foreign hands. 


The Choice Before Them 


There seem to be three choices ahead. That which all Persians 
would prefer is a total evacuation in March, leaving them to 
settle their muddle in their own way. But there are no indica- 
tions that this is likely. Much evidence suggests that the 
Russians will not be content simply with an autonomous and 
complaisant Azerbaijan. The whole course of the oil controversy 
of 1944 indicates that they see no reason why the Anglo-Saxons, 
simply because they possessed concessions before the occupation, 
should enjoy in the south privileges which the Russians wish for 
elsewhere. Their further requirements are likely to be extensive 
oil concessions granted by a government composed of the pro- 
Russian faction. 


The more likely course, therefore, seems to be compliance 
with the Russian desiderata. The third possibility—installation 
of a tripartite commission of enquiry into internal organisation, 
as suggested by the British and Americans—suffers from several 
drawbacks in Persian eyes. First, any plan bearing a British 
stamp still bears the taint of nineteenth-century imperialism, an 
idea which is fostered, of course, from India. Secondly, there 
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is not much confidence in western “advisers” as a way out. 
They are not popular because they insist (to judge by experiences 
with American advisers during the war) on unsavoury remedies 
such as taxation of wealth and control of army finances, and 
because they demand as the price of efficiency administrative as 
well as advisory powers. So long as the present vested interests 
retain power, advisers on the unthrusting western model cannot 
succeed. Present indications are, therefore, that, failing a deter- 
mined inter-Allied policy for Persia, the pro-Russian party in 
Persia, and its Russian sponsors, will win their way by default. 


India’s Labour Outlook 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY] 


December 29, 1945 


DurinG the last days of 1945, practically every Indian labour 
organisation of any importance either had its members out on 
strike, had threatened to call a strike, had got its case referred 
by Government to adjudication or had just won new terms for 
its Members. Bombay and Calcutta scavengers have succeeded 
in obtaining better terms ; Bombay oil and dock workers are on 
strike (at the time of writing); so are United Provinces busmen. 
Textile operatives in Bombay, the Central Provinces and Madras, 
are threatening to strike. The Bombay transport workers’ demands 
have gone to adjudication. A crisis appears to be developing 
among India’s one million railwaymen. The fever is by no means 
confined to labour. Primary teachers, clerks and taxi drivers are 
also restive. Even Bombay’s vegetable sellers struck for a day 
because someone broke the idol in a Hindu temple on a remote 
Maratha hill fort. 


Practically all the demands are the same: a victory bonus (in 
one case as much as six months’ pay is wanted) and consolidation 
of the wartime “dearness allowances” in the basic wage. The 
railwaymen are anxious about retrenchment. Dockers and 
scavengers wish their employment to be put on a permanent basis. 
Others demand leave with pay, shorter working hours and many 
of the other objectives made familiar by strikes in the West. 


This comparatively sudden appearance of unrest has several 
causes, of which perhaps the chief is anxiety not to lose the 
advantages gained by wartime conditions. Although casual labour 
working on aerodromes and similar emergency jobs was paid well, 
most employees in established industry have continued to draw 
their pre-war basic wage, plus what is known in India as a 
“ dearness allowance.” In most industries payment was arranged 
on a sliding scale to vary with the cost-of-living index. It gave 
large advantages to the lower-paid worker—a doffer boy’s basic 
wage is Rs.18 (27s.) a month, but while the cost-of-living index 
remains over 230, he draws about Rs.so0 (75s.) a month. Other 
employers have given dearness allowances on a percentage basis, 
with a minimum amount for the lowest paid, which often has the 
effect of doubling earnings. : 


If some of these terms appear to be surprisingly liberal, it is 
because the major part of the payments can be offset against Excess 
Profits Tax. When some of these Ss were granted they 
were supposed to operate until the end of the war, the presumption 
being that conditions would return to normal. 


This presumption has already been tested by the Ahme- 
dabad cotton millowners and found to be without foundation. 
For reasons of their own, they gave disproportionately high dear- 
ness allowances and helped to drive up the cost of living in 
Ahmedabad at an even greater rate than was the case in the rest 
of India. Although recently the Bombay Industrial Court refused 
to allow them to change the arrangement, the fact that employers 
were willing to discontinue the payments aroused the unions to 
their danger. 


The Political Factor 


Apart from the obvious advantage of forcing a settlement now 
before a panic sets in among employers faced by falling revenues, 
there is a good deal of political strategy involved, especially among 
the organisations of public utility workers. Most Indian labour 
organisers have Communist or near-Communist sympathies. But 
Congress, which has done much lip service to the workers’ cause 
in the past, has quarrelled with the Communists and expelled 
them, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s bright pink socialism notwith- 
standing. Radicals allege that Congress has gone capitalist and 
point to the absorption of small parties representing landlords’ 
and financiers’ interests which were once bitterly opposed to 
Congress. 
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The eve of the provincial elections is therefore an unusually 
good time to put pressure on the politicians, and in the case of 
public utilities and other undertakings in which the Government 
has a voice, the temptation for Congress candidates to promise 
that their ministries will give better terms than those available 
under the present Governor-controlled administrations is almost 
overwhelming. Furthermore, Communist union organisers have 
to face the risk that provincial ministries controlled by Congress 
might pursue their quarrel with them and their organisations. 
This is also a cogent reason for building up the unions’ prestige 
as quickly as possible. 

Congress policy-makers have studiously avoided committing 
themselves on labour’s demands. When the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association asked Mr Gandhi for a message to com- 
memorate its foundation day he replied, “What message can a 
labourer give to the Labour Association? Nobody has been known 
to give a message to himself.” Yet in the past Mr Gandhi did 
much to establish good relations between the Association and 
the millowners. Mr Vallabhbhai Patel advised the workers to 
strengthen their organisation by following truth and non-violence, 
adding : 

A cultured worker leading a pure and simple life and living on 
the sweat of his brow can lead a life many times happier than that 
of the mill agent or any other rich persons. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, confined his 
remarks on the railwaymen’s demands to the risk of a strike dis- 
locating the country’s life (and, incidentally, tying up political 
campaigns), and the beauties of conciliation. It is thus evident 
that Congress has no wish to be embarrassed. 


The Rise of the Technician 


The future, however, holds more problems than those just out- 
lined. A new element in India is the trained technical worker of 
which the Bevin Boy is the chief example. Explaining his attitude, 


‘The Times of India wrote recently : 


It is already apparent that the young men sent: to be trained 
abroad are returning with more than technical knowledge. They 
have had actual experience of workers’ conditions in England and 
America and they more than any scholarly investigator, can appre- 
ciate the shocking differences they find on starting work in this 


country. 

They realise only too clearly that the low status of Indian indus- 
trial labour reduces their own prospects of success. Having worked 
with men who are respected by their foremen and employers for 
their capacity to do their particular job, they are nauseated with the 
anonymity of Indian unskilled labour herded by the jobber at the 
factory gate. 

Indian war factories are now closing down in rapid succession, 
and their technical staffs, who were told, while being trained, that 
they would have supervisory jobs and would be responsible for 
teaching skilled labour, now discover that private industry refuses 
to offer them more than a skilled labourer’s wage—which is less 
than the average clerk receives. At the same time, Indian owners 
of industry, who have long expressed their desire for Indianisation 
in every possible way, show little interest in the rise of the 
new technical groups. Indian equivalents of the white collar 
worker are still the only group of employees considered “ respect- 
able” enough to exercise delegated authority. Minor academic 
degrees rank before technical qualifications, even, it is alleged, 
in the eyes of official .echnical training selection boards. 

Deep down there are even more radical difficulties, of which 
the chief is the average Indian capitalist’s attitude to industry. 
The mentality of the moneylender contractor, who financed groups 
of artisans working in their own huts, has not yet passed away, 
however unsuitable it may be when associated with a highly 
technical industry. One of the worst results of this failure to 
move with the times is the retention of all authority in the 
hands of the factory owner and his family or, in the case of a 
public company, in the hands of the so-called managing agent 
and his associates. Their qualifications are purely financial, and 
before them all employees are equal, especially if they are Indian. 
The result is that the great majority of Indian factories are poorly 
organised, production costs are high, working conditions poor 
and output low. 

Realising the weakness of his position, the Indian factory owner 
has clamoured loudly for tariff protection, and in the case of 
certain key industries seems likely to get it. The fact remains, 
however, that with a few honourable exceptions Indian goods have 
not achieved the prestige of British and American products despite 
nationalist leaders’ propaganda. Recently established Indian 
industrial “ empires” are thus apt to be purely financiers’ realms. 

Treatment of industry as a mine from which quick profits can 
be extracted must sooner or later stunt the growth of healthy 
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manufacturing. It also means that the factory proprietor’s attitude 
to working conditions, accidents, hours of work, wages and the 
worker’s living standard is backward, to say the least. Nor does 
the state of the labour market force him to change. The migratory 
character of much of India’s factory labour (industrial workers 
never lose touch with their villages) has prevented the development 
of a purely urban working class, entirely dependent on its wages 
for a living. Workers come to town because they can earn more 
there than in the villages. if the return for factory work ceases 
to be attractive they go back to the country. 


During the war this state of affairs caused trouble in India’s 
coal mines. Experienced hands found they were better paid for 
their skill if they quarried stone for aerodromes, and as women 
workers were banned in the mines, whole families of miners joined 
aerodrome gangs in which they could all work together because 
the job was on the surface. Migration was so considerable that 
the ban on women working in mines was lifted, not because 
female labour was so valuable, but to encourage families to stay 
on the coalfields. To-day, with funds of about £562,000 sterling 
annually raised by a coal cess, the Labour Department of the 
Government of India is undertaking welfare work for miners, 
including the construction of modern settlements. These, it is 
hoped, will become permanent colonies of miners. 


Of a less immediately practical type are the Labour Depart- 
ment’s plans for a 48-hour week, factory canteens and minimum 
wages for agricultural workers. When even regulations to protect 
shop assistants are fai-ly openly flouted in a progressive city like 
Bombay, some of New Delhi’s ideas seem fifty years before their 
time. Few will deny that they are necessary reforms ; the problem 
is to enforce them satisfactorily in existing conditions—and 
difficulties will grow as soon as the wartime boom ends. 


Canadian Export Policy 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is now sufficient data available to support some tentative 
conclusions about the short-term prospects for Canada’s export 
trade. Parliament has voted export credits of $750 million to non- 
Empire countries to be used in 1945-47; a loan to the United 
Kingdom is being discussed (a figure of $500 million being men- 
tioned to cover the first year’s requirements); the market for 
Canadian merchandise in Latin America has been rather care- 
fully assessed by our trade commissioners resident in that area ; 
credits for Australia and New Zealand, possibly also for South 
Africa and India and some other countries within the Empire, are 
under discussion ; purchases by the United States in Canada 
continue at a high level, and in view of the current favourable 
price relationship seem likely to hold up at least through 1946. 


In its White Paper on Employment and Income published in 
April, 1945, the Canadian Government suggested a minimum 
annual target of $1,750 million (at 1945 prices) in exports of 
merchandise and non-monetary gold as being “practical and 
desirable.” This figure is associated with the objective of full 
employment and a high national income ; the inference is that, 
supported by correct domestic policies, full employment can be 
maintained at that level. The figure is about 50 per cent of the 
swollen wartime exports, about 60 per cent above the pre-war 
level in dollars, but only about 15 per cent higher than it was 
before the war in terms of physical volume. 


Export credits already voted or in sight can be depended upon 
to move annually something like $750 million of exports for 1946 
and 1947. The Department of Trade and Commerce has predicted 
sales to Latin America of $100 million in 1946 and as much as 
$200 million in 1947. If sales to the United States are assumed to 
be at a volume at least equal to pre-war levels (a conservative 
assumption), the target set in the White Paper is already in sight 
for 1946 and 1947. By the bold use of export credits Canada has 
thus already guaranteed itself a breathing space of about two years, 
during which it can adopt, if it chooses, such domestic and external 
policies as will simplify adjustment to the post-transition period. 
The real test will, of course, come when the export credits peter 
out, when the war famine for goods has been somewhat alleviated, 
and Canada must hit the $1,750 million target set in the White 
Paper and withal provide a credit balance of international pay- 
ments of something like $200 million annually to finance its 
external indebtedness. Export credits will probably not cease 


abruptly in 1947, but the enthusiasm of the Canadian taxpayer is 
kely to wane, while the debtor countries will be obliged to call a 
halt somewhere to theit mount'ng obligations. 
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While as an interim device, Canada’s use ot export credits on a 
large scale has much to commend it, both as a means of keeping 
Canadians employed during the transition period and of hastening 
the process of reconstruction in other countries, it does obscure 
general recognition of Canada’s vital stake in the solid restoration 
of expanding multilateral trade based on mutual exchange. Export 
credits may, for example, hide from many Canadians the likeli- 
hood that once these credits are exhausted Britain will find it 
impossible again to provide the largest single market fo: Canadian 
produce, a réle it has played on and off ever since the Napoleonic 
wars. Merchandise exports from Canada to the United Kingdom 
over the period 1923-38 averaged 36.4 per cent of all exports. In 
order to take 36.4 per cent of the new “ target” figure of Canadian 
post-war exports ($1,750 million) Britain would have to buy, at 
1945 prices, a total of $637 million in Canadian merchandise 
annually. But Canadian merchandise imports from the United 
Kingdom before the war were averaging only about $120 million 
a year. In 1945, admittedly: not a normal year, they will amount 
to about $110 million. Britain’s credits from investments in 
Canada have fallen during the war by some $35 million a year. 
Canada cannot expect to sell merchandise valued at anything 
like $640 million a year if its imports from Britain plus all other 
direct sources of Canadian dollars runs at not more than $=0 
million a year, as seems likely. Canadians are saying, sincerely, 
“We must buy more from Britain,” but before any very sub- 
stantial increase can possibly occur, major obstacles must be 
overcome. The use of preferential tariffs to divert buying from 
the United States to Britain was only a hollow and temporary 
success in 1932, and now that device, for a number of reasons, is 
no longer available. (From 1932 to 1935 Canadian imports from 
the United Kingdom rose from 18.4 per cent to 21.4 per cent of 
the total, from $106 million to $112 million; from the United 
States meanwhile the percentage fell from 60.8 to 58.1. But by 
1939 imports from the United Kingdom had fallen again to 
15.2 per cent, while imports from the United States had risen 
to 66.1 per cent.) 


There are some signs of a new awakening to realities. In a 
recent address at Montreal, J. S. Duncan, president of Massey- 
Harris Company, Limited, called upon Canadiars to face the fact 
that “as a direct result of unequalled sacrifice for a common 
cause ” Great Britain can no longer be our best individual cus- 
tomer. Canada, he said, must make up its mind to produce low- 
cost goods that can compete in world markets, to increase the 
number and importance of its customers abroad, and to purchase 
freely from those to whom we wish to sell. It may be a sign of 
the times that such language is becoming more common in 
business and politics. The voice of high protectionism has re- 
cently died down in the House of Commons except among a 
small Tory sector of the Conservative Party and in the Social 
Credit Group. Mr John Bracken, Conservative leader, his chief 
financial critic, J. M. MacDonnell, and the leaders of the C.C.F. 
(Socialist) Party are stressing, almost as much as the Liberals, 
the doctrine that if Canada is to sell abroad it must buy. But 
conversion to this philosophy has still a long way to go in some 
other Canadian circles. 


Greater Industrialisation 


The war has speeded up the pace of Canadian industrialisation, 
and this will be reflected in the nature of Canada’s external trade. 
A recent review by the Department of Reconstruction points out 
that Government investment of $700 million in war plant, of which 
about two-thirds will have a peacetime utility, plus $500 million 
of private investment, of which 70 per cent has some post-war 
value, has in the past six years transformed the whole character 
of Canadian industry. At least one hundred major products never 
before manufactured in Canada are now being made or will be 
made soon. The long-term tendency for Canadian imports to 
consist more and more of raw materials, components, and fuels 
and less of manufactured articles has, of course, been accelerated 
by the war; conversely, the proportion of processed and semi- 
processed exports has been rising. The fact that Canada’s capacity 
to make many manufactured items at home which once it had no 
choice but to buy abroad has led to some superficial conclusions 
that Canada’s reliance upon external trade has been reduced by 
the events of recent years. This is not the official view of the 
Government. Indeed, in its financial proposals to the provinces 
last August, the Dominion Government said exactly the opposite : 
“ The events of the war have significantly increased the traditional 
dependence of the economy on foreign markets.” This is because 
the expanded capacity of the war years has been concentrated in 
a relatively few lines, in which production far exceeds domestic 
capacity to absorb. 
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Opportunity for Light Metals 


HEN the war started, the light alloy industry was a 

juvenile ; when it ended, it had expanded from a work- 
shop basis into a mass producer of light metal forgings, castings, 
sheets and extrusions. In 1939, Britain had no certain source of 
these products to sustain the aircraft production programme ; 
by 1945, the light alloy industry had developed to such a scale 
that its success in meeting all wartime demands was only 
equalled by its prospects of excessive capacity to satisfy normal 
peacetime needs. This wartime prodigy faces no mere recon- 
version. It has to turn capacity, installed for the unlimited pur- 
poses of war, to the best possible account for the needs of peace. 
It played an outstanding part in aero engine and airframe con- 
struction because, in aircraft, the power/weight ratio is a crucial 
factor. But it now has to compete for civilian markets in which 
this technical factor is judged in relation to costs and the 
suitability for purpose of other materials. 

By a paradox, aluminium—the new industry of yesterday— 
has become a problem industry of to-day. From the first stage of 
the supply of virgin metal to the final output of the individual 
fabricator the story of excess capacity holds good. This is no 
sudden discovery; the reduction in virgin aluminium from {110 
to £85 per ton last February marked the end of peak aircraft 
production and the beginning of official encouragement towards 
increased peacetime consumption. And recently notice has been 
served that the pre-war aluminium cartel is to be dissolved on 
the initiative of Canadian producers, whose capacity has been so 
greatly expanded to meet Britain’s wartime consumption, and 
who now have a leading position as low-cost suppliers. Canada 
produced 66,000 metric tons of aluminium in 1938, out of a 
total world output of 581,000 tons. In peacetime Canada could 
comfortably produce five times this amount, and in wartime 
she achieved substantially more. Britain, with an output of 
22,500 metric tons in 1938, can now produce some §0 per cent 
more. 

Canada’s enormous increase in capacity is now the dominant 
factor in the economics of aluminium. To square the necessity 
for cheap aluminium with the retention of an efficient source of 
supply in Great Britain—operating at costs which must be higher 
than those of Canadian plants—involves a nice combination of 
economic and strategic wisdom. There are good arguments for 
retaining a British capacity of not less than 25,000 tons, for this 
is about the lowest rate at which aluminium can be produced at 
cheapest cost in this country. This is a limiting technical factor. 
There is also a case for retaining the industrial skills which 
would otherwise be lost if domestic production were allowed 
to decline below the optimum technical level, unless, alterna- 
tively, production in Empire countries with access to electric 
power and raw materials could be extended with British capital 
and technique. But these are not wholly economic questions. 
On a hard calculation of debit and credit, it is evident that the 
British aluminium refining industry finds a price of £85 a ton 
distinctly tight in relation to its costs. Mr R. W. Cooper’s speech 
to British Aluminium shareholders last March anticipated a 
difficult and lengthy changeover to civilian production with 
immediate repercussions on profits and only long-term benefits. 
In many respects, the present cost position is abnormal—par- 
ticularly for imported raw material and freight. But while 
normality is being painfully regained, the Canadian industry will 
enjoy the continued advantage of low cost plant which has been 
provided, to a substantial extent, by the British taxpayer during 
the war. It was not, in the context of war, a bad bargain, but in 
to-day’s circumstances, aluminium at £85 per ton leaves British 
Aluminium and the metal in uneasy equilibrium. And the future 


possibilities point to the fulfilment of the Canadians’ promise of - 


virgin metal at {60. 


This is not the place to speculate about the future of British 
Aluminium—though the cut in this year’s interim dividend 
from 3 to 2 per cent is a clear portent of the company’s post- 
war problems. On this occasion, too, the primary producer’s 
difficulty is not the fabricator’s advantage. Aluminium is 
certainly cheaper than it has been since November, 1939, but 
since that date the light alloy industry has itself been created 
to meet the exigent demands of war. Over-supply of virgin 
metal is matched by more than ample fabricating capacity. 
And the industry’s problems are further complicated by an 
assured supply of scrap, from which secondary aluminium can 
be re-melted. Light alloy fabricators are thus faced with a 
daunting batch of problems. This part of the industry can be 
divided into four main sections. First, a substantial capacity 
in forgings was built up during the war primarily for aero 
engines and propellors, which worked to fine metallurgical and 
mechanical limits. The need for such limits has now greatly 
diminished ; accordingly it is difficult to conceive a civilian use 
for the bulk of forging capacity. Second, wartime needs led to a 
great development of light alloy castings ; much of this foundry 
plant is adaptable to civilian products. Third, light alloys are par- 
ticularly suitable for processing by new extrusion methods, which 
force the metal through dies into required shapes with great 
accuracy and economy in machining. And fourth, there are the 
rollers of sheets, usually working on soft alloys and secondary 
metal, who can play an important part in providing housing 
equipment and possibly houses themselves. These are the main 
elements in the aluminium alloy industry, as distinct from the 
magnesium alloy industry, which is smaller but is tackling its 
technical problems with no less vigour. 


x 


Many of the companies in the industry are concerned with 
more than one of these four branches. British Aluminium itself 
has interests in almost every branch of fabrication. Northern 
Aluminium, a subsidiary of Aluminum Limited of Montreal, 
is an important roller of sheets, apart from its other products. 
These two producers have recently taken an independent line 
from the Wrought Light Alloys Association in their price policy 
—the cost estimates for the aluminium house suggested an 
effective end of price rigidity in sheets, though in extrusions 
the writ of the WLAA still apparently runs. At the other 
end of the scale, High Duty Alloys (a private company in which, 
it is believed, Hawker Siddeley Aircraft are interested) has 
been more specifically concerned with forgings in the past, 
and may face a more difficult reconversion problem than some of 
its less specialised colleagues in the industry. But all companies 
will have some degree of re-equipment and technical adjustment 
to meet. Special aircraft alloys required metallurgical control 
and heat treatment which is not demanded for most civilian 
uses, and much of the plant was specifically designed for 
continuous production to meet these particular requirements. 
Machinery used for the production of high-strength alloys 
cannot be converted overnight for continuous production of soft 
alloy sheets, which are usually required for civilian purposes. 
But, subject to such limitations, the industry’s equipment is 
efficient, modern, and entered at reasonable book cost. 

_ So far, there have been comparatively few signs of consolida- 
tion in the light alloy industry.. Last November, however, the 
formation of Almin Limited was announced, with a capital of 


£2 million (though it was not stated whether this was author- 
ised or issued). This company was formed by one of the 
outstanding personalities in the light alloy industry, Mr W. C. 
Devereux, with the powerful support of Lazard Brothers and 
Erlangers Limited, to group a number of undertakings 
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interested in research, secondary metal production, and castings 
—the important Hillingdon foundry is jointly owned by Almin 
and Rolls Royce. It is also intended to add to the existing 
production capacity a further unit for forgings and extrusions. 
This is the most complete venture, so far, in post-war 
integration in the light alloy industry. It is courageous enough 
to add further to the industry’s forging capacity; it is shrewdly 
making sure of its supplies of secondary metal by incorporating 
International Alloys—one of the biggest re-melting concerns in 
this country—within the group ; and it is far-sighted in its stress 
upon research. Whatever Almin Limited may achieve as an 
integrated group, it faces the uncharted future with a con- 
viction—generally shared by the rest of the light alloy industry 
—of a progressive increase in demand. In this young industry, 
many of its leaders have grown up with it from the workshop 
stage. They have a metallurgist’s technical faith in their 
product, and they are determined to convince other industries 
and the general public of their claims. 

How is this capacity to find its fullest outlet? The first require- 
ment is the utmost flexibility in price policy for fabricated 
products. In this connection, the WLAA will doubtless have in 
mind the defection of Northern Aluminium from the sheet 
agreement. Small forgings and extrusions will not be easier 
to keep under rigid price schedules, unless the prices themselves 
are reasonably related to producers’ costs and capacity. 
Secondly, there is the important part to be played by secondary 
metal in many general uses. This costs at present £46 per 
ton—little over half the price of virgin ingot. In terms of 
bulk for price, aluminium comes close to competing with 
steel at this level, and the supply of scrap for re-melting into 
secondary metal is assured for several years to come. Moreover, 
aluminium is likely to compete effectively with copper (despite 
over-production in that metal too), particularly if the price 
falls still further. But the main requirement is still to find 
new uses for light alloys. In this, the recently formed Alu- 
minium Development Association has an important part to play. 
It has stressed the suitability of aluminium alloys in transport. 
It hopes to increase the use of light metals in car structures. 
It anticipates the light metal train (though it will find 
railway stock designers a conservative breed). It claims that a 
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ten per cent reduction in the top hamper of ships is easily 
attainable. These are some of the big possible uses of the future. 
But it will take time to exploit these new uses and to convince 
consumers about them. It would take perhaps two years to 
produce aluminium houses on mass production lines. The 
processes in which the most startling reductions in costs can 
ultimately be achieved are those which take a good deal of time 
to install. Something-is more urgently needed to fill the gap 
between the present condition of spare capacity and the ultimate 
expectation of full employment in the industry. Much can be 
done to provide housing equipment—to replace the pots and 
pans which were turned into Spitfires in 1940 and to produce 
new kitchen components. Where weight of structure” and 
portability are important—as they are in many items of 
domestic, farming, office and factory equipment—there are 
opportunities for aluminium alloys. And there is a largely 
unexplored field in containers, from milk churns to beer barrels. 
Finally, it should not be difficult to obtain substantially more 
than a 75 per cent increase in exports of aluminium manu- 
factures, which in 1938 totalled only 8,000 tons valued at 
£831,000. The British fabricating industry, however, will not 
lack competitors in exports markets. Already the Aluminium 
Limited group of Canada has established fabricating plants in 
all British Dominions, with the exception of New Zealand. 
These, backed by the low cost of aluminium from the Canadian 
smelters at Arvida, will set a high standard of efficiency for 
British fabrications to match, even if the exchange position 
permits them too to use the cheap Canadian metal. 

At least the light alloy industry is facing its problems with 
courage and enterprise. It knows that it has only a short breath- 
ing space in which to convert to peace-time production. Its 
EPT refunds and conversion allowances will help, but not for 
very long. It will, for some time to come, have the support of 
a sponsoring department in the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
which sees the necessity for a strong and independent light 
alloy industry, and is the readier to assist it during a particularly 
difficult transition period. The light alloy industry showed 
its great capabilities during the war, and incurred many of its 
present handicaps as a result. Its task to-day is to corivert those 
handicaps into positive advantages with the same enterprise. 


PAYE Simplified 


N article in The Economist last week discussed some of 
the requirements of a modern income tax, as a preliminary 
to detailed proposals for revision. It concluded that the time 
had come to consider separating the present unified system into 
its three component parts, suited to the needs of flexible budget- 
ing and to the equitable distribution of the fiscal burden. 
The first component, it was proposed, should be a basic, flat- 
rate tax on all incomes, which would, in fact, cover the great 
majority of incomes now taxed under “ Pay as you earn.” The 
second would be a revised surtax, with a much lower starting- 
point than at present to ensure the progressive taxation of 
incomes from, say, £500 upwards. And the third suggestion 
was for a separate system of taxation for company profits and 
reserves. 

It is the purpose of this article to elaborate some of the 
problems involved in a flat-rate tax upon all incomes. This 
would, in the majority of cases, be a tax on wages, and it is 
obvious to assume that it would be deducted on PAYE lines. 
These are two most significant points. Weekly incomes are now 
subject to weekly deductions. But there has been no appreciable 
change in methods of tax assessment to correspond with the 
enormous social fact that the search for revenue has brought 
more and more wage-earners within the tax-paying ranks— 
until Mr Dalton demobilised the famous two million from their 
wartime service last October. Rules which have been gradually 
built up in order to make the income tax a fair tax on moderate 
or large incomes now bewilder new income tax payers in the 

er income groups for whom they were never designed ; the 
same order of complication is involved in computing the income 
tax liability on a small earned income as on a large one. This 
is not an argument that equity in the taxation of small incomes 


may be lightly regarded ; but it is a plea for simplicity, even 
though simplicity may involve some slight loss of perfection in 
equity. There is little doubt that the average wage-earner would 
prefer a reasonably fair and simple tax system which he could 
understand to a perfectly fair system with a complicated set of 
adjustments which he finds incomprehensible. And there are 
wider economic arguments for such a preference ; the painless 
extraction of income tax under PAYE diminishes the sense of 
personal fiscal responsibility towards the state and tempts the 
wage-earner to regard the net contents of his pay packet as 
his gross spendable income. A tax system ought to “hurt” ; 
there should be a conscious transference of purchasing-power 
from the taxpayer to the state ; and the only way of achieving 
that end through the medium of PAYE is to make the tax as 
simple and direct in its incidence as possible. 

How does this principle square with PAYE as it was intro- 
duced twenty-one months ago? Quite obviously, the answer 
is scarcely at all. The attempt to make “ Pay as you earn ” fair 
makes it at the same time most complex. PAYE might be 
described as a mixture of integral and differential calculus, with 
a constant or two thrown in to make it more difficult. It is 
integral in the sense that, at each weekly stage during the 
income tax year, it relates the total accrued tax liability to the 
cumulative total of gross earnings. It is differential because the 
deduction of tax from the wages of a particular week represents 
the increase in (or, in exceptional weeks, the reduction of) the 
total tax liability for the whole year which results from the 
growth of the taxpayer’s total income during that week. And 
the constants for each taxpayer are represented by the code 
number allotted to him according to the net value of the tax 
allowances for himself, his wife and children, his insurance 
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emiums and a few other items in his fiscal circumstances. 
The code summarises all the reliefs to which he, as an individual 
taxpayer, is entitled, and it can, and does, vary widely for 
persons in different personal circumstances, although they enjoy 
the same income. The PAYE tables, from which the weekly 
deductions of tax are computed by employers, themselves take 
account of the only variables common to all incomes—namely, 
the earned income allowance of one-tenth and the reduced rate 
of 6s, 6d. on the first £165 of taxable income. But they apply 
to only one standard rate of tax, and each of the codes requires 
a different set of tables. To change any one of the personal 
allowances means changing millions of code numbers or their 
values ; to change the standard rate or the earned income allow- 
ance, or the area of the reduced rate, means completely new sets 
of tables. 

Two consequences of great practical importance follow 
from this situation. The system of codes and tax tables is 
tolerable so long as the standard rate and all the allowances 
are- static ; but during a period of budgetary change, they must 
all be recalculated. This is such an immense task that it cannot 
be made to coincide with Budget announcements—the prepara- 
tion, printing, and publishing of the new tables would be 
impossible if Budget secrecy was to be preserved. One solution 
—and a thoroughly bad one—would be to announce impending 
changes in direct taxation in advance of the April Budget. Mr 
Dalton’s Budget three months ago gave notice of changes in 
income tax and surtax to take effect next April. With this sort 
of notice, it is a simple matter (though still a gigantic task) 
to work out the arithmetic for new tables, and to have them 
ready in employers’ hands in time. But what happens if (as 
the nation expects, Mr Dalton finds it possible to relax the 


income tax burden by a further instalment? Is that also to be 


put off for six months in order to allow time for the preparation 
of new PAYE tables? If so, “ Pay as you earn ” will have been 
gained at the critical cost of flexible budgeting. Moreover, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has himself declared that he 
wili not in future introduce an autumn Budget. Unless PAYE 
can be radically simplified, therefore, its administrative cum- 
brousness may endanger budget flexibility in the critical post- 
war years. 

The second consequence is to be found in the taxpayer’s own 
reactions. How many wage earners follow the course of the 
tax deducted from their pay packets week by week, and relate 
it to their accumulating yearly income? How many have studied 
the tax tables and know what they mean? Could they explain 
how their code is calculated? The answer is, of course, that 
very few indeed do so. When their wages are steady, the majority 
of wage earners have sufficient trust in the system to expect 
that it will come out right “in the wash.” But when their 
wages are fluctuating they see PAYE as a weekly tax which is 
not always in line with the actua! wages for the week. Odd 
things happen when they move from a reduced rate area into 
a full rate area (Mr Dalton’s October Budget went one better 
by introducing two separate reduced-rate areas, the effects of 
which will cause some wry faces among wage earners next year). 
The personal repercussions of PAYE can be summarised in two 
statements: when the system works smoothly, it tends not to 
be noticed—which is politically and fiscally undesirable ; when 
the system creates grievances and anomalies, it is because the 
wage-earner persists in thinking of his weekly earnings, and the 
tax on them, as his personal unit of calculation—which is quite 
as reasonable a way of thinking as the Inland Revenue’s insis- 
tence upon an arbitrary year ending on April sth. 

All the arguments—fiscal, social, economic and administrative 
—point to the need for a considerable simplification of PAYE. 
As has frequently been argued in The Economist, the only 
really satisfactory method of simplification is to separate the 
levying of tax from the granting of allowances. To be simple, 
the tax must be capable of being not merely collected weekly 
but assessed weekly—that is, it must be related to the weekly 
wage alone. But allowances cannot be assessed weekly, for two 
reasons. First, an allowance, to be fair, must be on an annual 
basis ; otherwise a man who had intermittent work would get 
a smaller allowance than one who worked regularly. Secondly, 
the only person who can make a weekly assessment is the 
employer, and there is strong exception among some employees 
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to revealing all their personal circumstances to the employer. 
What is required is, then, that the employer should deduct 
tax at a flat rate from all wages, without exemption or allowance, 
and that the taxpayer should, each year, receive a book of 
vouchers for each week in the year, similar to pension books, 
but encashable only against proof of the payment of an equal 
or greater amount of tax. Most taxpayers would lodge their 
books with the employer, but the vouchers should also be 
cashable at a Post Office against proof of payment of fax. 
® 


The deduction of tax at a flat rate on all income would make 
a weekly tax perfectly fair, since the deduction would be the 
same over a year, whether the income were earned regularly 
or intermittently. But this system would have another very 
large advantage. The present system provides a very potent 
deterrent to effort at the point where tax first becomes payable. 
At one moment the wage-earner is having nothing deducted 
from his wages, at the next moment he is having tax deducted 
at the very onerous rate of 29} per cent (i.e. 6s. 6d. in the £ 
less earned income allowance of one-tenth). The starting rate 
will be only 134 per cent next year, but with a second jump 
to 27 per cent when gross earnings rise by a further £50 per 
annum. This is an improvement, but it does not get rid of 
the problem of the sudden impact of a rate. That can only be 
done by deducting the same flat rate of tax over the whole 
range of earnings. The necessary progression would be secured 
by the allowances and it is true that there. would be a point at 
which the tax deductions ceased to be wholly offset by allow- 
ances. But if the two were calculated separately, and better 
still if they were paid separately, the psychological effect would 
be quite different. For this reason, even when the whole trans- 
action is handled by the employer’s wages office, it should be 
handled as two transactions and the worker should receive two 
sums, first wages less tax and secondly allowances. If the allow- 
ances were made, multiples of £52, or at least of £13, so that 
the weekly amounts were in round figures, the distinction would 
be clearer. And the sooner some or all of the tax allowances can 
be fully amalgamated with the social security system and be 
made payable without proof of prior payment of tax, the more 
smoothly the system will work. 

What has here been discussed is the deduction of tax from 
incomes paid weekly. Deduction from monthly and quarterly 
salaries would require only detailed adjustments. It would also 
be simple to provide for deduction at the standard rate—or 
at the standard rate plus a surcharge—from dividends and other 
forms of income now subject to deduction at the source. Other 
forms of income—professional fees and profits of unincor- 
porated businesses—would be more difficult. But in no case 
would collection of a standard rate without provision for allow- 
ances be any more difficult than at present. The saving of 
labour to employers would be very great—the more so since 
the employer’s liability to the Inland Revenue could be simply 
calculated as the standard rate on the gross wage and salary bill 
less the value of any vouchers encashed. 

What the standard rate would be only the Inland Revenue 
could say—and even then only when the various allowances 
had been fixed and the revenue to be raised had been deter- 
mined. In 1942 the aggregate of incomes below £500 amounted 
to £5,201 million, on which £372 million was collected in 
income tax. The corresponding new standard rate would have 
to be calculated to give the same net revenue after covering the 
cost of the cash allowances. Perhaps the best guess that can 
be made is that the standard rate under the proposed new system 
would be rather less than half that under the present system 
to yield the same net revenue. 

A flat rate tax in itself would not, of course, be progressive. 
But the combined effect of tax and allowances could be arranged 
to fit any desired progression in the lower ranges of income. 
Above {£500 or thereabouts, progression would be secured by 
the new surtax, consideration of which must be deferred until 
a subsequent article. Many of the improvements in PAYE 
which could be ideally combined with a flat rate tax are worth 
consideration on their merits under the present taxation arrange- 
ments. No one expects the general taxation system to be 
overnight, but two years’ experience of PAYE has clearly shown 
the necessity and scope for improvement in the existing scheme. 
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Business Notes 


Employment and Unemployment 


Previous surveys of the industrial position by the President 
of the Board of Trade have emphasised that labour shortage is 
the main factor delaying the reconversion of industry to peace 
production and the expansion of the export trade. The Ministry 
of Labour has now provided detailed statistical confirmation of this 
general theme. The current number of its Gazette contains details 
of employment, industry by industry, in October, 1945, compared 
with the position in the preceding month, in mid-1945 and in mid- 
1939. The salient totals are shown in a table on page 75. The 
Gazette also gives figures for unemployment, industry by industry, 
but, unfortunately, these are not on a comparable basis. Similar 
information is, apparently, to be published monthly, and this 
welcome extension of knowledge would be further improved if the 
Ministry could adopt a common basis of classification. 

Certain important occupations—including agriculture, national 
and local government service, railways, shipping, docks and 
harbours—are omitted from the table, which otherwise represents 
the bulk of produ-tive industry. Although the total working 
population in October was 21.2 million, compared with 19} million 
in mid-1939, the total aumber of workers engaged in the indus- 
tries listed was lower than before the war—1o0.7 million in 
October compared with 12.4 million in the summer of 1939. 
This fact is mainly attributable to the numbers still in the 
Forces, and emphasises the need for rapid demobilisation before 
industry’s labour force can be restored to a normal level. Some- 
what surprisingly, the total number of women employed in these 
industries has not dropped very rapidly since VE-Day. True, 
there were some 270,000 women fewer in October than in the 
middle of the year, but the total of 4} million represents a net 
increase in the female labour force of more than half a million 
compared with 1939. However, the tendency of women, 
especially married women, to leave industry as the Forces return 
is likely to increase during the first months of 1946. 


* 


A second table in the Gazette indicates the rate at which 
labour is being reabsorbed in peace-time production. The labour 
force engaged on production for Service needs feli by about 
23 million, but there was an increase of 2.1 million in the numbers 
working on home civilian and export production. Closer 
analysis shows that individual industries are regaining labour, 
but in a trickle rather than a flow. The numbers employed 
in cotton spinning and weaving, for instance, increased by only 
4,400 between mid-1945 and October, 1945, and the textile 
group as a whole is still one-third below its mid-1939 strength. 
Other industries like clothing, pottery, leather and woodworking 
are also finding difficulry in expanding their labour, though the 
labour force in food and distribution is being restored more 
rapidly. The building labour force is increasing progressively, 
but bricks and building components are very short. 


The change-over of labour to civil production is proceeding 
with remarkable smoothness—partly, of course, because of the 
slow rate of demobilisation. Unemployment figures are still low, 
and the total for November 12th of 266,461 represents an 
increase of only 30,000 on the October 15th figure. This figure 
includes over 50,000 married women who are probably retiring 
from industry and a considerable number of ex-Service people who 
have not yet taken up any employment on demobilisation. The 
analysis of the figures by industries shows, as might be expected, 
that unemployment is greatest in the engineering and aircraft 
production industries and in the manufacture of explosives. 
There is, however, a disconcerting amount of unemployment 
(12,743) in building and contracting. The regional analysis indi- 
cates that the greatest increases have occurred in the Development 
Areas—Scotland, Wales and the North-East Coast, where the 
problem of unemployment will take time to solve. 


x * * 


A Gilt-Edged Source Book 


Among the many excellent compilations produced by Stock 
Exchange firms, it is doubtful if any exceeds in range of fact and 
historical detail the survey of British Government Securities in 
the Twentieth Century which has been prepared for private circu- 
lation by a leading firm of brokers specialising in investment 


stocks. The book had its origin in the request of a financial 
institution for particulars of yields and prices of British Govern- 
ment securities over the last forty years. The compilers were 
moved by the scarcity of comprehensive information about varia- 
uons in British Government finance and credit during the century 
to fill the gap, and they have produced an authoritative and 
detailed work, which is bound to become a classic. 

The survey deals in facts, rather than the political and economic 
causes which have swayed the gilt-edged market during the past 
forty-six years. It sets out for each year the salient facts in 
British public finance—such as gross national liabilities (they 
were £639.2 million in 1900, or £15.56 per head, and £22,398 
million or £486.05 per head last March) ; the standard rate of tax 
(sharply increased in 1900 from 8d. to 1s. in the £); and the 
range of prices and redemption yields (net and gross) for each 
Government stock in issue and for each of the forty-six years. 
It gives particulars of new Government issues in great detail and 
traces their redemption dnd conversion during the half-century. 
And it includes some most revealing charts which summarise the 
story of interest rates during the period. 

These contain lessons in plenty for investors and economists, 
and are admirably described by their titles—The National 
Burden ; the Personal Burden ; and the Investor’s Reward. Until 
the first war, gross national liabilities and quoted Government 
securities remained comfortably below £1,000 million. By 1920 
they had reached £7,876 and £4,956 million respectively. There- 
after both curves rise slowly to reach £8,301 and £5,911 million in 
1939, and then bound during the second war to £22,398 million 
and £11,990 million. It is a familiar story, but these facts give 
it the sharpened point of history. The debt service which 
cost Ios. per head in 1900-14 now costs nineteen times as much 
per head. And the investor? He fought, as we know, a 4} 
per cent war between 1914-18 and a 3 per cent war from 1939 
to 1945. The historical trend of interest rates, despite their 
wide intermediate fluctuations has been downward ever since 
the artificial peaks of 5} per cent were touched in 1920. But two 
other factors have slashed the rentier’s income. The growth 
in the burden of income tax has reduced net yields from 3 per cent 
in 1914 to 14 per cent in 1945; and in the same thirty-one years, 
the general level of prices has more than doubled. Modern theories 
of credit creation have exploded the classical economists’ idea that 
saving is a conscious act performed in response to monetary 
incentives. It is as well, for what investor would feel the urge to 
accumulate at a real rate of return of three-quarters per cent? 


These are comments at random on a work which is full of inter- 
esting material. The Economist which, for many years covered 
part of this ground in the Investor's Monthly Manual, and knows 
some of the difficulties involved, offers sincere congratulations 
to the compilers, and hopes to discuss their work at greater 
length in the near future. 


* * * 


Not Enough Exports 


The export situation partially revealed by the published 
summary of the United Kingdom trade accounts for November, 
1945, is bad. Not all the qualifications which must be applied to 
the few figures published by the Board of Trade (and further 
summarised on page 75) can remove this conclusion. The Novem- 
ber figures with few exceptions are smaller than the October 
figures, the most disturbing falls being in the most important 
items—for example, in the exports of coal, cotton and artificial 
silk manufactures, electrical machinery and machine tools. 


The interpretation of the trade accounts is a tricky business 
at the best of times, and it is not rendered any easier by the 
present uncertain coughing of the Board of Trade’s statistical 
pump, which presumably preludes the full flow of trade figures 
in their pre-war form. The many special disturbing factors of 
the year 1945 make an assessment even more difficult. They 
include the irregular incidence of relief shipments to Europe, the 
necessity for redistributing the shipping caught in the wrong 
position by the sudden end of the war in the Far East and the 
fictional inflation of the October export figures by the inclusion 
of entries in arrear. But the situation cannot be called anything 
but bad. The Board of Trade’s official commentary can adduce 
no better reason than the loss of 24 days’ work due to the dock 
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strike for the fact that November exports were some § per cent 
below the average for the previous ten months. 

The attainment of a 75 per cent expansion of exports above 
the pre-war volume requires speed off the mark as well as a 
sustained effort later on. There is still little statistical evidence 
that the British export industries are getting away to a good 
start. Coal exports valued at £0.7 million are still only about 
one-eighth of the pre-war tonnage, cotton yarns and manufac- 
tures and the machinery group as a whole were little more than 
half the 1938 monthly average by value (and much less by 
volume) ; electrical goods and apparatus did better with 80 per 
cent of the 1938 average, but were 20 per cent below the level 


_of the first ten months of 1945. 
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The import figures call for littke comment. On the whole, the 
changes are in the right direction. The overall fall of £3.8 
million against the January-October average was concentrated on 
manufactures, with a particularly big drop in electrical goods and 
apparatus. Raw materials, as was to be expected, rose and 
reached £30.4 million as against a ten months’ average of £23.9 
million. Slowly the stream of materials for industry is broaden- 
ing, but the outflow of exports is still a trickle compared with 
the flood which is required. 

* * . 


Capital for Reconversion 


This week’s announcement of an increase in the capital 
(from £1,090,000 to £1,200,000, by an issue at a substantial 
premium) of Cater, Brightwen and Co., fourth largest of the 
London discount houses, is of interest to a much wider circle 
than the discount market and the banks. It is a welcome sign 
that the Capital Issues Committee, for all its many shortcomings 
—notably in the matter of issues on bonus terms—can at times 
take a wide, even a courageous, view of its responsibilities. There 
is, of course, no foundation for the suggestion that, in sanctioning 
this issue, the Committee has gone beyond the mandate laid 
down by the Treasury last May. In an issue of this kind the 
advice of the Treasury would no doubt be sought ; but discount 
issues are plainly eligible under the terms of paragraph 20 of 
the Treasury Memorandum to the Committee. This paragraph 
rules out issues by finance companies only if the proceeds are 
not to be applied to the financing of industrial activity. 

New resources for the discount market plainly will be used 
for this purpose. The discount houses now provide an essential 
part of the machinery for ensuring the orderly and smooth 
marketing of the large volume oi short-dated Government bonds 
now held by industrial concerns throughout the country. If the 
industrial holders are unable in the next few years to sell their 
holdings on reasonable terms, either the progress of reconversion 
will be impeded or they will be obliged to approach the new 
issue market direct. In informed circles it has long been recog- 
nised that maintenance of good marketing facilities through the 
transition phase would hardly be possible without an increase in 
discount market capital. This was very forcibly demonstrated a 
few weeks ago (as an article in The Economist of November 24, 
1945, explained) by the effects of the final rush for the Savings 
Bonds before the tap was turned off. The heavy sales of short 
bonds by investors anxious to switch into longer-dated issues 
quickly filled up the absorptive capacity of the discount market, 
and therefore forced prices of the short bonds down to levels at 
which the return on them was virtually the same as on longer 
securities. This situation threatened not only the smoothness of 
the financing of reconversion, but also the Chancellor’s pro- 
gramme of stil! cheaper morey. 

But, although the case for more discount capital could be so 
plainly made, there seerned some reason to fear that the authori- 
ties would be influenced by the possibility that financial issues 
at this stage would provoke public criticism, however ill-informed. 
It was felt that ¥ssues of this kind would have to be deferred 
until direct industrial financing had made more substantial head- 
way. The authorities are to be congratulated on setting these 
coubts aside ; but, having done so, they must look afresh at their 
practices in the industrial field. Having permitted one 
“ financial” issue, they will presumably allow others that can 
be justified similarly. It that happens while legitimate industrial 
borrowers are still facing technical obstructions as great as those 
they now have to surmount, the expected criticism would be both 
strong and well-founded. 


= we * 
Russia and Bretton Woods 


Why has Russia not yex ratified the Bretton. Woods Agree- 
ment? According to reports from Washington, the American 
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Ambassador in Moscow has been informed that the Soviet 
Government feels that “ more time is needed to study the Bretton 
Woods proposals.” The Russian explanation has given cause 
for some surprise, for 18 months have elapsed since the Bretton 
Woods conference. Moreover, the proposals have never met with 
any Russian objections. British criticism of the Bretton Woods 
plan was widely quoted in Russian economic journals ; but the 
general tenor of comment did not suggest any Russian agreement 
with British criticism. 

However, all Russian comment on the Bretton Woods scheme 
has consistently emphasised that in order to make the monetary 
fund capable of coping with its tasks, however limited, large- 
scale and long-term credits to the countries with an adverse 
balance of payments are an essential pre-condition. It seems, 
therefore, that the delay in the ratification of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement has been primarily due to the fact that the prospects: 
of Russia’s obtaining long-term credits from the United States 
have not yet been clarified. 


The Bretton Woods arrangements—wrote The Bolshevik, organ 
of the Political Bureau of the Party—invest in the Fund considerable 
potential power to cope with its essential task—-that of guaranteeing 
the sta/sulity of the currencies of the countries of the world. But the 
successful solution of this crucial task can be guaranteed only on 
condition that long-term credit will be put at the disposal of the 
countries with an adverse balance of payments, that agreements will 
be reached on the parities of the currenc:es, and so on. 

Neither the International Monetary Fund nor the other inter- 
national economic organisations, now being planned, are in a position 
to undo the basic contradictions of the capitalist system of produc- 
tion. However, those organisations can facilitate the reconstruction 
of the national economies of the European countries after the second 
world war. They can mitigate, if not prevent, the post-war crisis 
connected with the transition from war to peace economy .. . 


It seems that in Russia it was expected that the debates over 
the Bretton Woods Agreement would have a much more pro- 
tracted character, both in the United States and in this country, 
than they actually had, and that the quick ratification of th: | 
Agreement has come as a surprise to Russian experts. The 
Russians may have hoped that the terms on which the United 
States would grant credits to Russia would be thrashed out 
sufficiently by the time of the ratification of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. As things are now, Russia’s entry into the organisa- 
tion can be arranged only by the boards of the Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank. This situation is certainly being 
contrasted in Russia with the position which obtained during the 
Bretton Woods conference itself when the large quota allocated 
to Russia seemed to suggest that she would play a leading part 
among the founding members of the Fund and the Bank. Another 
motive for the Russian delay is undoubtedly the uncertainty about 
the views which the Monetary Fund and the Bank may take of 
the economic agreements between Russia and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. If the renunciation of those agreements were 
to be the price of her membership in the international organisa- 
uions, Russia might be unwilling to pay that price, especially if 
she were also to be unable to obtain American credits on 
acceptable terms. 


* x * 


Treasury Bill Surprise 


Some surprise has been caused in money market circles by 
the decision of the authorities to raise this week’s offer of 
Treasury bills by £10 million above the present basic level of 
£130 million. This is the beginning of the period of maximum 
flow of revenue to the Exchequer and, therefore, of seasonal Con- 
traction of the floating debt; had the market been looking for 
2 change in the amount of the tender issue at such a time, it 
would have anticipated a decline, not an increase. Until 1943, 
indeed, a decline in January was always taken for granted. 
The point is underlined by the fact that last week, for the first 
time for four years, the authorities found it necessary to “cut 
off the top ” of the issue, allotting only £120 million of the £130 
million offer. This can only have been due to the fact that 
payments to the Exchequer, actual and prospective, were larger 
than seemed likely when the £130 million offer was fixed at end- 
December—it is noteworthy that the first Bank return of the 
year showed a substantial immobilisation of funds in public 
accounts. Given this prospect, there was no satisfactory alter- 
native to under-allotment, for it had already been decided not 
to call fresh money from the banks this week on Treasury 
deposit receipts (the omission occurs a fortnight earlier this time 
than in recent years). 


Coming so soon after the seasonal expansion of the bill issue, 
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this latest increase therefore acquires a special significance. The 
seasonal increase—totalling £130 million over seven weeks—-was 
itself nearly double the previous largest autumn variation, and 
more than three times that of 1944. Moreover, as pointed out 
previously, the fact that it synchronised with a marked contraction 
of non-market demands raised the volume of bills potentially 
available to the banks by some £250 million. After so large 
an expansion, there was clearly no need, on past principles, 
meticulously to replace the amount of which the market has been 
deprived by the under-allotment this week, nor to seek to make 
good part of the inroad into market portfolios caused by the 
year-end sales—the sales this year were not subsgantially larger 
than last year’s, and this time, unlike last, there have been sub- 
stantial official re-sales. 

The conclusion seems irresistible that the authorities, having 
already reduced the TDR issue by some £530 million from the 
peak of last August, are now feeling their way towards further 
reduction. Whether the £140 million issue is or is not maintained 
through the revenue quarter, it appears that the authorities are 
at least prepared to respond sympathetically to the many pleas 
for the use of bills in preference to TDRs. And that is a very 
welcome change. 


* * * 


Steel—A Progress Report 


The reconversion—as distinct from the modernisation—of 
the steel industry presents fewer problems than that of most other 
industries. It has been producing virtually at capacity throughout 
the war and, therefore, is almost fully manned. Raw material 
supplies are not giving rise to special difficulties, though the 
shortage of coal (its price, of course, is a headache) may prevent it 
from going all out. Foreign ore is again used in increasing quan- 
tities ; consumption Of foreign ore rose from a monthly average of 
46,800 tons in 1944 to 104,300 tons in November, 1945, while that 
of domestic ore declined from 286,700 tons. per month to 248,800 
tons a month during this period. 

Production, as the. accompanying table shows, has recovered 
quickly after a peridd of hesitancy during the third quarter, 
caused, of course, by the large-scale switch-over from war to peace 
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orders. Exports have shown an encouraging expansidn during 
the second half of 1945, but, in the last quarter, were still only at 
half the average annual rate for 1935-38. A recent analysis of the 
industry’s order books shows that of the orders on hand at the 
end of last November, 36 per cent were for the Service and 
Supply Ministries ; a year ago the proportion was 71 per cent. 
The total of orders on hand at the end of last November was 








ANNUAL RATE OF SUPPLIES AND ConsuUMPTION OF “STEEL 
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a -- | 10,990 74 11,064 11,639 824 | 10,815 

. a: vo 4 ~ £2,300 200 | 12,500 12,660 1,200 11,460 











° Partly estimated. Pata d are 
2,408,000 tons, comyared with 2,189,000 tons a year earlier. The 
increase has been most marked in direct export orders ; the volume 
of orders on hand rose from 76,800 tons in November 1944 to 
585,700 tons at the corresponding date last year. 

Steel, as most other things, is in short supply; despite the ex- 
pansion in exports that has already taken place, the volume of 
orders on hand shows that more could be sold abroad. It is 
difficult, at this stage, to increase total production much beyond 
present figures; nor will it be easy to import larger quantities 
of semi-manufactured steel as a means to an increase in the 
output of finished products. The cut should be made in the 
consumption of the Services which, even now, use steel at a rate 
that seems high to the layman. 


* * * 


Coal Recruitment and Costs 


Points for consideration abound in the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Bill. Two further matters deserve mention in 
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addition to those already discussed. First, it is noticeable 
that the Bill gives no indication of the labour policy which the 
new Board is to follow. This is perhaps a laudable attempt 
to keep the industry “out of politics.” The Board will be 
entitled to regulate its own procedure on labour as on other 
questions, and only has general obligations to advance the safety 
of its employees and to promote their health and welfare. Pre- 
sumably it will use the normal machinery of conciliation in 
dealings with its cBlliery employees and other manual grades. 
But its policy of appointment and pay at the managerial level 
will be no less important in its search for increased operating 
efficiency. 

There is, of course, no case for writing into the Bill the guiding 
principles on which the Board should recruit its managerial staff. 
But it would be useful if the Minister could make it plain during 
the forthcoming debate that he would be prepared, ifs necessary, 
to use his powers in Clause 3 to guide the Board to pay salaries 
competitive with industry and to give managers the same degree 
of discretion in their workaday dealings with employees as they 
would have in private industry. This should obviously include 
the right to dismiss unsatisfactory or incompetent workpeople, 


and to select their junior staff independently. 
* 


The second matter relates to the Board’s accounts. In the 
interim stages of transfer to the Board, it may well happen that 
accurate costs of production will be unknown to the Board, to the 
individual undertakings and to consumers. If so, how will the 
selling price of coal be determined during the change-over? 
Presumably the Board will have to accept the best ascertainment 
which can be secured in the circumstances. But for this period 
—possibly a lengthy one—the selling price of coal may well 
be fixed as much by convention as by accurate costing. And 
this period will coincide with the reconversion of British industry 
and the drive for exports, during which accurate costing and 
lowest prices will be most needed. 

An important point also arises from the management of 
the Board’s capital account under Clause 27. The Minister may, 
if he chooses, direct the Board to repay the Crown’s liabilities 
for compensation and interim income payments. Such repay- 
ments are permissive and not mandatory ; they are at the discre- 
tion of the Minister and only require approval from the Treasury 
(which can apply any capital repayments to debt redemption as 
:t thinks fit). But the Clause does not exclude the possibility that 
the Treasury may expect the Board to redeem its fixed financial 
capital (that is, the global compensation paid for its assets) in 
addition to maintaining them in efficient working order from 
revenue, and it might seek to persuade the Minister in this sense. 
If so, it would be pure Treasury perfectionism. Every industrial 
company treats its financial capital as permanent; and a direction 

o the Board under Clause 27 to repay its capital would only be 
atisfied by increasing its working costs and selling prices. The 
Bill does well to allow for the possibility that such demands 
--if they are ever made—might fall into arrear. 

* * * 


Turner and Newall Accounts 


Two special points of interest are immediately apparent in 
the Turner and Newall report and accounts to September 3oth 
last. First, the Board have anticipated the enactment of the 
Cohen Report by introducing further improvements in the form 
of the accounts. They provide, for the first time, a consolidated 
profit and Toss account, which breaks down the trading profit of 
the group—after deduction of specific reserves against stock and 
for group taxation—to the balance carried~to the appropriation 
of the parent company. This is an elegant yet fundamentally 
simple form of group accounting which should be regarded as a 
model. The taxation item is subdivided between EPT and income 
taxes, and the United Kingdom taxation is expressly stated to be 
calculated on the profits for the year. The group balance sheet 
shows further that provision for future taxation amounts to 
£1,193,642 out of the total provision of £3,161,824. 

Indeed, the balance sheet is a monument of internal strength. 
The group as‘a whole has set up, since 1937, a specific reserve 
against possible falls in stock values amounting to no less than 
£1,21§,000. The whole of this sum, it will be noted, has been 
set agide Sut of taxed profits. Moreover, the group has other 
spetific provisions partly against obsolescence of stock totalling 
£785,610. Its undistributed profits amount to. £5,162,024 and 
its current liabilities and provisions to £8,716,227, against current 
assets valued at £17,1§9,042. And to make all safe, US and 
Canadian dollars are valued for balance sheet purposes at $§ to 


‘he £. 
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The second point is the application of this immense strength 
to the tasks of the future. Here again Turner and Newall is 
most favourably placed. The company’s war task was to in- 
tensify the rate of output of its normal products. Consequently 
it has no reconversion problem apart from the re-direction of its 
products to normal uses. And clearly the demands of the en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and building trades are likely to be 
heavy for many years to come. At home and in the export 
markets Turner and Newall has an important role to play. The 
company could comfortably pay more than the 12} per cent 
rate which has prevailed since 1941, by abating the austerity of 
its reserve policy. But all the probabilities point to the main- 
tenance of the existing rate for some time to come. The £1 
ordinary stock is in the “blue chip” class, with its yield of 
£3 1s. 6d. per cent at the present price of 81s. 3d. 


* * * 


Egypt’s Sterling 


Ar first glance, it may seem surprising that the first over- 
seas monetary arrangement announced by Britain since the 
conclusion of the American loan agreement should contain a 
reaffirmation of the principles of the sterling area, wartime model, 
and a buttressing of the dollar pool. The explanation of these 
somewhat unexpected features of the correspondence with the 
Egyptian Government now published as Cmd. 6720 is, however, 
that the hard currency arrangement of last January (Cmd. 6582) 
ran out at the end of 1945, and negotiations for provision of 
exchange in the new year had to be begun—and were, indeed, 
virtually concluded—oefore the American loan agreement was 
reached. In view of the uncertainty, it was naturally felt im- 
possible to make an entirely new arrangement. Hence the 
expedient has been adopted of simply extending the original plan 
for a further three months. Under the 1945 agreement, Egypt 
secured a maximum allotment of £E9,989,000 of hard currency 
for the year, excluding an amount of up to £E5,000,000 for any 
special imports of wheat and fertilisers that might be arranged. 
The supplementary arrangement simply increases the total for the 
15-month period to March 31st next, to £E14,350,000, plus any 
agreed special imports from hard currency sources ; apart from 
certain adjustments, mainly affecting freights, the increases in 
the individual items on the import programme are merely pro- 
portional, 

It may be surmised that, had it been realised at the time of 
the Egyptian negotiaticns that Britain would be bound under the 
American agreement to discontinue the dollar pool mechanism, 
and to do so within a year, the extension of the Egyptian scheme 
would have been made for a somewhat longer period than three 
months. As it is, discussions for a second extension will pre- 
sumably proceed almost simultaneously with the negotiations 
about the problem of Egyptian accumulated balances. These 
particular negotiations will be among the most delicate of the 
whole series of discussions into which the Treasury must shortly 
launch with its sterling area creditors. Egypt’s balances are 
believed to be in the region of £325 million, a large part of 
which represents privately-owned funds. It may well be, indeed, 
that this is the largest single block of non-official balances. It 
will be hard to deal with them in orderly fashion, and to find a 
solution that will not appear onerous to the holders, unless the 
Egyptian authorities assum2 wider responsibility in the matter 
than they have done during the war. Nothing can yet be gleaned 
of the lines on which the Governments are thinking, but presum- 
ably the Egyptian ent must face the problem of 
= se ge . least the a part of the assets in question. 

erhaps ecision to a census ing is 
a first step in this direction. Hf ¢ Barren seeing is 
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Credit Velocity Slackens 


Comment on the annual return from the Bankers’ Clearing 
House has focused on the fact that bank clearings in 1945 set 
up a new high record for the fourth successive year. The total 
was £66,944 inillion, an increase of 6.9 per cent on 1944, and 
no less than 69 per cent compared with 1938. The main value 
of the clearing statistics is, however, in the light they throw 
upon the velocity of turnover of bank deposits, and this is quite 
obscured by the habit—it is a habit of the compilers of the 
return itself, and not only of the commentators—of concentrating 
upon the clearing totals as such. To obtain an index of credit 
turnover, if 1s necessary to, relate the clearing figures to the 
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606 m.p.h. 


NICKEL 


| made it possible 


The world’s air speed record of 606 m.p.h. 
could not have been achieved without materials 
which would withstand the high temperatures 
and stresses involved in the gas turbine. Nickel- 
containing steels and other alloys, including 
‘‘Nimonic 80 ’’—a_high-nickel alloy developed 
especially for the red-hot turbine blades—were 
chosen by Rolls-Royce Ltd. for their Derwent (V) 
engines and are now accepted as standard materials. 


THE MOND NICKEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1 







“What luck! 
White Horse” 


“Not luck, management.” ‘On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today — when you’re lucky —is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” ‘‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 


TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
RADIO RECEIVERS 


Early this year “His Master’s Voice” will be in 


@ position to satisfy some part of the public 


demand for their new Radio Receivers. 





public relations 


e Through the vital medium of the documentary film, 
the public—in cinemas, in schools and colleges, and at 
public gatherings—can see for themselves the true 
picture of industry’s contribution to the post-war world: 


MANAGEMENTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, conscious of 
their public responsibility, are choosing this visual 
method of demonstrating their contribution to social 
welfare and national prosperity. They know that seeing 
is believing. 

A GUiLD has been formed by a number of experienced 
and reliable film producers to advise and assist in 
making this kind of film. Its personnel includes many 
well-known names, in themselves a guarantee of creative 
talent and integrity, and its technical resources are 
outstanding. 


The FILM PRODUCERS GUILD Lid 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, BDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 






i Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be ie 
obtained from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 5420 
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More than 26,000 British workers are employed 
by Dunlop. In creating a world demand for 
their products, Dunlop helps to ensure the 
full employment so vital to Britain’s future 


Backs Britain’s Recovery 


How many 


Smiths can 


you name? 


Goldsmith, blacksmith, 
gunsmith, coppersmith, 
locksmith: ten to one, 
before your list is half- 
a-dozen long, you will 
think of the news, book 
and stationery “Smith.” 
For the Smith who supplies your newspapers and 
magazines, the books you buy and the books you 
borrow, your stationery (and, on occasion, does 
your printing, your bookbinding and your adver- 
tising) is at your service at 1,500 bookshops and 
station bookstalls throughout England and Wales. 

The W. H. Smith & Son bookshop or bookstall 
manager or assistant is a cheerful and deservedly 
popular personality; and if present-day supply 
problems have somewhat reduced the number and 
variety of his wares, so that he is sometimes unable 
to supply all your needs, he is nevertheless still the 
best source for those that are available. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1,500 BOOKSHOPS AND STATION BOOKSTALLS 
Head Office: W.H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, London, W.C.2 
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‘Biro 


MARKS A TURNING POINT 
IN THE HISTORY OF 





Retail Price 


55/- 
including purchase tax 


“TD IRO” is unique: it writes with a ball-bearing point 
—a point that never goes wrong, never floods, bends 
or splutters—a point that rolls your writing on to the 
paper with effortless ease. ““BIRO” ink dries as you 
write ; you cannot smudge it ; you need no blotter. 
“BIRO” writes six months or more without refilling— 
according to the amount you write. To reple:ish 
“BIRO” for a similar period of trouble-free service, 
a refill unit is inserted while you wait. 


The demand for “ BIRO” has far exceeded pro- 
duction capacity. Consequently you may have to 
be patient until your turn comes round. 
Wholesale Distributors : 
SIR HENRY LUNN LTD. (Commercial Dept.) 
1S, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF BALANCED DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule 
are two vitamins without 
which it is impossible to 
maintain health. They are 
* protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, 
unfortunately, they are not 
always readily obtainable. 


A daily dose of Crookes’ 
Halibut Oil—one of the 
richest natural sources of 
these vitamins — will build 
up your resistance and 
stamina and prove of ines- 
timable value to your general 
health this winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules — 100-8/6 Liquid — enough for 16 days 2/- 
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verage level of bank deposits in each period. This has been 
done in the following table. The result is not a precise index 
of velocity, because not all payments by cheque pass through the 
Clearing House, while some payments are included which are 
made other than by cheque, and the provincial clearing figures 
have been omitted ; but the index may be regarded as reasonably 
reliable measure of the movements from year to year. 


INDEX OF DeEposiIT TURNOVER 


Deposit 
Average Total Turnover 
Deposits Clearings per annum 
£ mn. £ mn, Times 
eer or eer 2,277 39,610 17-4 
MOE ye bed e oa 58 2,248 36,642 16-3 
ROOD so cis wwea sik. tes 2,506 40,019 16 0 
BOGE etiddddy b0- casi 2,970 43,011 14-5 
BOOB. wins otis + 4tvinbvde 3,275 “48,657 14-8 
BOGE cows oviesid= base own 3,677 57,107 15-5 
SOU. 6 che 4a sonny coins 4,153 62,645 15-0 
SOUP .000k4secd keane 4,700* 66,944 14 -3* 
* Estimated. 























It will be seen that the rise in clearings has been much less 
an proportional to that in deposits, so that the rate of turnover 
has fallen quite steeply. Over the seven-year period, the decline 
amounts to 17.8 per cent. This, of course, is a reflection of 
he extent to which wartime savings have been allowed to 
accumulate in liquid form instead of being converted into tap 
bonds, Savings Certificates, etc. The significance of this slacken- 
ing of velocity will be more readily seen if it is expressed in 
terms of volume of deposits. Had velocity not fallen, the 
quantity of deposits required to produce the turnover of 1945 
would have been £3,840 million. Actually, the (partly estimated) 
average of deposit for 1945, turning over at the slower rate, 
otalled £4,700 million. In effect, therefore, the decline in rate 
oi turnover has sterilised some £860 million of deposits—well 
over one-third of the whole volume of credit created during the 


War. 


It is interesting to note that in 1913-18, despite the more infla- 
tionary character of the war, the decline in credit velocity was 
even greater, amounting to almost 33 per cent (though this figure, 
being based necessarily on year-end deposits instead of averages, 
slightly exaggerates the contrast with the 18 per cent decline of 
1938-45). During 1920, the year of maximum inflation, there 
was a sharp recovery to virtually the pre-war level. But during 
the period of post-war deflation, save only in 1921, the rate of 
turnover was rising. In the boom year, 1929, when the index 
reached its peak, bank deposits were turned over nearly 
twenty-five times. : 

7 * * 


Uister’s Transport Problem 


The Government-of Northern Ireland is seeking the approval 
of Parliament for a scheme to merge the principal transport under- 
akings in Ulster into a single undertaking. UJster’s transport 
problem has persisted for a generation, and it was only masked 
during the war by an immense increase in military traffic. In 
mormal times there is far too much transport to serve Ulster’s 
mall and scattered population. The creation of the Northern 
Ireland Road Transport Board in 1935 recognised this basic 
problem, but did not solve it. The Board has to compete with 
pwners of motor vehicles and the railways for traffic ; the railways 
hemselves (principally the Northern Counties Committee of the 
WMS and that part—about 60 per cent—of the Great Northern 
Railway which operates in Ulster) were designed to carry all the 


rafic on offer, and they now have to compete with both classes of 
oad transport. 


If the present position is allowed to go by default, the resources 
pf all parts of the transport system will ultimately be dissipated 
n wasteful competition and consumption of capital. The Govern- 
ment have therefore decided to intervene now in order to preserve 

working transport system, and not to wait until it has ruined 
tself. The White Paper accordingly rejects free competition 
between the undertakings, but it also opposes licensing and other 
estrictions upon transport users. What the Government propose, 
nm effect, is a partnership between the state-owned Road Board 
nd the railways. The terms of the merger are to be negotiated 
‘ith fuil recognition of existing rights of transport undertakings, 
nd their customers, the public. sabeye tse 

This decision is hardly open to challenge. The position is 
crious ; co-ordination of road and rail undertakings is unpractical, 

d would produce no tangible benefit, even if it were. Mean- 
hile, operating costs have risen to a height that no mere 
corganisation of transport can conjure away. Some increase in 
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charges is obviously demanded to operate at a reasonable profit. 
No quick results can be expected from the new merger when it 
becomes effective. But the case for it is argued so reasonably, and 
with such deference to the various interests involved, that the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland should have little hesitation 
in granting its approval to the opening of negotiations. They will 
note that it will not enjoy a monopoly so long as privately owned 
vehicles can effectively compete with it. 


* * * 


De-Requisitioned Tankers 


The release of oil-tankers from the control of the United 
Maritime Authority at the end of October last, has now been fol- 
lowed by a change in the British control practice. British tankers, 
except those required for immediate service needs, will be de- 
requisitioned from their first discharge after December 31, 1945. 
This does not mean that tanker owners have regained full freedom 
of action. Obviously they will have a bigger share in planning 
the employment of their vessels, but voyages have still to be 
licensed and freight rates are still controlled at their upper limit. 
The de-requisitioning of the tankers, however, together with the 
recent assurance that the Government does not intend to national- 
ise shipping, represents an important move towards the restora- 
tion of a free tanker market. The maintenance of interim controls 
is due to the dearth of British tanker tonnage compared with 
present requirements. More than half Britain’s pre-war tanker 
tonnage was lost during the war, and, although new construction 
and other acquisitions have made up some of the losses, Britain’s 
tanker fleet to-day is weaker than it was in 1939. A number of 
foreign tankers are still on charter by this country, and an exten- 
sive tanker building programme in British yards is under way. 
Despite the fact that the costs of tanker construction are now 
some 70 per cent higher than in 1938, 51 vessels of 412,196 GRT 
were reported by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping to be under con- 
struction in Great Britain on September 30 last, and the Minister 
of War Transport has stated that from the beginning of the last 
quarter of 1945 to the middle of 1946 some 24 tankers of 255,900 
GRT are due for completion. The position, therefore, is improv- 
ing, but, unless the dollar loan leads to the chartering or ui- 
sition of a considerable number of American tankers, the direc- 


tion of voyages by licensing will have to continue for some time 
to come. 


* 


The present dearth of tanker tonnage is largely a foreign ex- 
change problem. The present world tanker fleet, swollen by war 
construction in the United States, is more than sufficient to meet 
world demand. Official figures are stili not available, but the 
Scandinavian Shipping Gazette recently published a summary 


which draws at least a rough picture of the situation, Its figures 
are as follows: 


Wortp TANKER TONNAGE 
(In Mn. DWT.) 


Outbreak Percent. January, Per cent. 

of War of Total 1946 of Total 
United States...... 4 -00 23 5 14 -00 63 -1 
United Kingdom... 5° 29 +5 3-85 17-3 
CSIs oN es 3-19 19-0 1-81 8-2 
PIN 5 ian vin 0 -65 38 1 00 45 
ae 0 -26 1-5 0 53 2-4 
eer re 3-85 22 -7 1-00 4-5 
Total World... 16 -95 100 -0 22 +19 100 -0 


These figures given in deadweight tonnage (roughly, 14 DWT 
equal 100 GRT) do not fully indicate the change in world- 
carrying capacity, which has risen more than the deadweight 
tonnage—the majority of the wartime-built tankers, especially in 
the United States, being faster than the average pre-war tankers. 
Indeed, a sizeable part of the international tanker fleet will be 
surplus under normal conditions, and the United States has 
already assigned a large number of tankers to its reserve fleet. For 
British tanker owners this international surplus raises difficult 
issues. It overshadows the long-term outlook of the international 
tanker chartering market and infuses substantial risks in new 
construction at present costs. 


x * * 


Bank Profits in 1945 


No change has been made in the bank dividends this year, 
and none was expected. Each of the banks—and the three leading 
discount companies too—has thus maintained its dividend through- 
out the war period. Aggregate profits—taking the seven principal 
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banks—are again higher, at £9,285,084, against £9,094,723 In 
1944, but the upward movement of recent years has lost its 
momentum. If the published figures were grossed up to eliminate 
the distorting effect of tax changes in the earlier period of the war 
(this could be done, on the assumption that none of the banks has 
become liable to EPT, by adding back income tax and NDC), the 
percentage increase in 1945 would be shown to be the smallest 
since 1940, when there was a fractional decline. No such adjust- 
ment, however, has been attempted in the following table—on the 
ground that, where directorial policy is so important as it 1s upon 
bank profits, nice statistical calculation adjustment loses most of 
its point. 


3aNK Prorits, 1943-45 





19435 1944 1945 
£ 000's £ 000's Increase £ 000's Increase 
\Barclavs (14°,)..... 1,584 1,673 5-6 1,740 4-0 
Lioyds (12%) ......% 1,515 1,655 9-3 1630 —1-5 
Midland (16°,)...... 1,984 2,038 2-7 2,056 0-9 
National Prov. (15%) 1,256 1,271 il 1,556 6-7 
Westminster (18°,).. 1,348 1,367 1-4 1,406 2-9 
**Big Five” 0. = 7,688 8,005 4:1 8,188 2:3 
Martins (15°) ...... 607 641 5-7 646 0-7 
District (18}%)..... 434 449 3°3 451 0-4 
(Seven Banks... 8,729 9,095 4-2 9,285 2:1 


It will be seen that there is a marked lack of uniformity in the 
changes shown by the individual banks. This is more indicative, 
perhaps, of the general attitude of the boards than of relative 
profitability. Lloyds’ figures alone show a decline, but it is note- 
worthy that both in 1944 and 1943 they showed percentage in- 
creases far surpassing those of the other banks. Similarly, the 
National Provincial had the largest increase this year, but the 
smallest last year. Movements of that kind not only seem to be 
pointers to inner reserve policy, but also illustrate how the effects 
of that policy tend to smooth themselves out over a period. 

The published profits may therefore be a poor guide to profit- 
abiliwy in any particular year, especially at a time such as this, when 
the banks are facing a period of major change and uncertainty. In 
fact, the year 1945 should have been a good one for the banks. 
Average deposits, compared with the previous year, achieved their 
biggest increase for the whole war period; average advances 
showed their first significant rise; and average investments a 
roughly corresponding fall. The bulk of the large addition to 
resources was therefore employed in Treasury deposit receipts 
and money market assets, but the reduction in rates upon these 
probably came too late to have major effects on the year’s profits, 
whilst the main benefit of the changes in deposit allowances was 
felt almost at once. Expenses have certainly continued to rise, 
but here, too, the main burden lies ahead. Now the prospect of 
substantially increased salary bills, accommodation costs and 
deferred repairs looms large in the minds of the managements, and 
public pressure for reduced rates on advances will grow stronger. 
Finally, there is probably a feeling, the Chancellor’s cheap money 
programme notwithstanding, that it would be prudent to provide 
for a possible easing of gilt-edged prices. The smaller profit 


increase may well be less a reflection of 1945 experience than of 
the problems of 1946. 


* * * 


Deposit Accounts Falling 


The changes in bank deposit allowances that accompanied 
Mr Dalton’s cut in short money rates have had marked effect 
upon the distribution of deposits between demand and _ notice 
accounts. The latest figures (obtainable only from the Bank of 
England Statistical Summary) revza! that in the first two months 
to be affected by the change—October and November—deposit 
balances fell by £97 million to £1,535 million. In the three months 
from August, when deposit accounts reached their highest point, 
at £1,638 million, their decline was actually £17 million greater 
than that in total deposits. As a result, the ratio of time to total 
deposits has dropped to 32.1 per cent, its lowest since 1919. 

Even before the latest change, it was evident that the balance 
between the two varieties of deposit had been permanentiy altered. 
Before the war a ratio of 45 per cent for deposit balances and 55 
per cent for current had become customary ; but, from an average 
of 45.3 per cent in 1938, the deposit ratio fell steeply to a low 
point of 32.7 per cent at end-1943, though it had recovered to 
34.1 per cent by the spring of last year. Now, it seems, the pro- 
portions are likely to, fluctuate around the levels current at the end 
of the last war. The rise towards the 45 per cent level did not 
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begin until the slump year, 1921, and that level was not established 
until 1928. 


Though the declining trend may well continue, it is probable 
that the main effect of the cut in rates has already been felt. Pay- 
ment of interest on current accounts—-which had become very 
widespread—did not cease until November 3oth, but the reduction 
in deposit interest took effect as soon, after October 22, as existing 
contracts expired. Some fixed deposits were for periods of three 
months and occasionally longer, but it is believed that the greater 
part ran for one month. Most deposit arrangement existing at 
October 22nd must therefore have run out before the banks’ 
November making-up dates. 


Although the fall in deposit balances has been so large, it is 
understood that the number of accounts affected has been rela- 
tively small. Generally speaking, the bulk of country accounts 
has not been disturbed ; small account-holders, who were already 
receiving only 4 per cent, have simply had their notice period 
extended from 7 to 14 days. The major part of the movement 
seems to have taken the form, not of switches from time to current 
accounts, but of withdrawals of the more mobile balances offered 
in London. Especially is this true of overseas balances—including 
some owned by semi-pyblic authorities—and balances of com- 
panies operating overseas which have accumulated idle reserves 
during the war. Part of the funds withdrawn appears to have gone 
into Treasury bills, which, though offering no better return, are 
more liquid than 14-day deposits. 


* * * 


A Novel Bank Balance Sheet 


The influence of Mr F. R. M. de Paula, who lately joined 
the board of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, is plainly 
evident in the shape of the bank’s latest accounts. The balance 
sheet, instead of following the traditional two-sided arrangement 
of assets and liabilities, is in tabular form, with current liabilities 
and provisions shown as a deduction from current assets, so 4s 
to reveal the met current surplus at a glance. This account 
certainly makes banking history. It is an attempt to make a 
bank balance sheet conform to the best accounting practice o/ 
industrial concerns. In that field Mr de Paula is well known 
as the leading exponent of better and more informative accounts, 
and his pioneer work on the Dunlop accounts set a precedent 
which many other companies have done well to follow. 


Opinions wiil differ, however, about whether the form that is 
best adapted to industrial concerns is equally appropriate for 
banks. The main purpose of a bank balance sheet is to provide 
an index, not of the degree of solvency in the absolute sense, 
but of liquidity. It cannot be said that the index is improved 
by a system which groups all assets (save only premises, etc., 
and holdings in subsidiaries) as “current,” even though they 
are listed in order of liquidity. The best line for improvement 
of bank accounts still seems to be that along which the clearing 
banks have been moving, with groupings of assets in liquidity 
caiegories and marginal notes of liquidity ratios for each group. 
So tar as domestic banking is concerned, what is needed is not 
a change of balance sheet form, but more detailed itemisation and 
more uniformity of practice. 


There will be no reservations about the other changes that 
have been made in the Australian bank’s accounts. Several of 
the balance sheet items have been subdivided, and the profit and 
loss account (also in tabular form) shows not only gross profit, 
as in the past, but discloses separately the amount of Australian 
and UK taxation. The most valuable accounting change, how- 
ever, is still to come. Next year’s accounts will be entirely in 
sterling, instead of partly in sterling and partly in Australian 
pounds. Until the recent change by the National Bank of New 
Zealand, this mixed currency form was common to all Australasian 
banks, though their practice in detail was not uniform. In this 


matter it is to be hoped that other Australian banks will follow 
suit. 


t * * 
Salvador’s Debt Offer 


The offer by the Government of Salvador to resume interest 
payments on the external debi and to provide in part for arrears 
has at least to be welcomed as the outcome of joint negotiation 
by the American and British foreign bondholders’ organisations 
with the Salvador authorities. If the united front has not pro- 
duced sensational results, they are acceptable, and are recom- 
mended as such by the Council of Foreign Bondholders. The 
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terms provide for the resumption of interest payments from 
January 1st at half the contractual rates, i.e., 4 per cent on the 
“A” and 3} per cent on the “C” dollar issues, and 3 per cent 
on the “B” sterling bonds. Secondly, half the arrears since 
July 1, 1938 are to be cancelled, and half funded at the rate 
of 3 percent. For its part, the Salvador Government has obtained 
the release of the Customs revenues from specific security on 
which bonds were originally charged. 


A formal offer will be made to bondholders in due course. 
At the present price of 55 the “B” sterling bonds would provide 
a gross return of £3.675 per £100 nominal (including income 
from the Funding Bonds) and would yield about 6.7 per cent 
on the price. 


Training for Steel 


Whatever decision the Government may take about the future 
of the iron and steel industry, an adequate supply of skilled labour 
and qualified personnel will be equally essential under public or 
private enterprise. Messrs. Dorman Long and Co. have set an 
admirable example to the rest of the industry—and, indeed, to 
industry as a whole—in developing a post-war scheme for re- 
cruitment, training and promotion to the technical and mana- 
gerial grades. A brochure entitled “Careers in Steel” describes 
for the benefit of parents and school-leavers the apprenticeship 
courses in the various branches of production which this great 
organisation offers in engineering and in commerce. One praise- 
worthy feature of the scheme is the opportunity for promotion by 
recognised stages to the highest managerial grades, which is pro- 
vided for boys of ability. It is not clear, however, whether the 
same avenue is open te boys from elementary schools who prove 
their capacity on the job. If the scheme, by being confined to 
entrants from secondary and public schools and above, resulted 
in debarring the less fortunately placed boys from the opportunity 
of advancement. it might deny industry of excellent talent. 


The ‘recent report of the Ince Committee on juvenile employ- 
ment stressed the need for industry to formulate schemes of 
technical training, so that the shrinking flow of young entrants 
fo indusiry might be utilised in the most efficient manner. Scien- 
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tific training has been the exception rather than the rule in the 
past, but it is clear that the best use of brain-power is of even 
greater importance than the use of machine-power. A dearth of 
technical skill and managerial experts might hamper this country’s 
chances of recovery and of holding its own in competition with 
other nations more righly endowed with man-power reserves. 


* * s 


An Improved Catering Industry 


When Mr Bevin mooted a Catering Wages Commission, 
nearly two years ago, objectors said that regulation of wages and 
working conditions for the congeries of trades included in catering 
would prove impossible. The critics have been belied by the 
creation, up to the end of 1945, of no fewer than five wages Boards 
which cover residential and non-residential establishments, both 
licensed and unlicensed, and industrial canteens, and will regulate 
the wages and conditions of nearly 800,000 catering workers. 


The Commission has also just presented a report on training to 
the Minister of Labour. The existing training facilities are quite _ 
inadequate (though some of them are good) and there is no central 
planning or co-ordination between local education and employ- 
ment authorities. A representative body, the Catering Trades. 
Education Committee, has now been set up and the Commission 
suggests that it should devise syllabuses for basic and more 
specialised training courses to be given in technical institutes. 
But it will be difficult to find enough buildings, equipment and 
teachers to train the expected total of 12,000 new entrants a year. 


The training of young workers as chefs, waiters, canteen 
assistants and bartenders may seem of minor importance compared 
with the urgent need for training for industry and industrial 
management. But the tourist trade can make an important contri- 
bution to the restoration of the balance of payments (the Travel 
Association has set the target of {100 million per annum from 
foreign visitors) and the standard of service and accommodation 
in British hotels and restaurants must be improved if even the 
pre-war level of £30 million is to be reached. Proposals for the 
future organisation and improvement of Britain’s tourist industry 
have been much delayed, and the Catering Commission, the body 
broadly responsible, has not yet produced its promised scheme. 
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Tue rights of pipe smokers (once connoisseur! The price is 21/2 


a ‘vexed question’ in the news- 
papers) were never more stoutly 
maintained than by the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. All society 
sought him as a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, but he imposed a 
condition : ‘* No pipe, no Parr ! ” 
Our Pall Mall Mixture encourages 
good talk. A blend for the 


the 4 lb. (postage 6d. extra), 10/9 
the } Ib: postage 4d. extra). Call 
at any Rothman shop or post your 
order to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio 
E122, 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


DUTY-FREE parcels to SEAC and person- 
nel of H.M. Ships in active Commission. 
Ask for special order form containing 
full details. 


LKilhman OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world. 
ED >> (Cie ese 


Milners — The Safest 
i Safe Investment | 


Over a century’s experience of 
sound construction is behind the making of Milners’ 
Office and Factory Steel Equipment. 

Milners’ technical experts will be pleased to advise on 
all matters of storage equipment for industrial purposes. 


a 
MILNERS 
Wy 


Write setting out your problems to: 
MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone : CENtral 0041/5. Telegrams : Holdfast, Cent. London, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


USEFULNESS OF THE BEET SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
British Sugar Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 18th ultimo, in London. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Francis Humphrys, 
GCMG, GCVO, KBE, CIE (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The 
sum received by the corporation in Exchequer 
assistance in 1944-45 amounted to £4,058,756, 
compared with £3,733,030 last year an 
£4,947,095 in 1942-43. The beet price, which 
is fixed by the Government, was unchanged, 
and payments made to nearly 50,000 farmers 
totalled £13,187,000, which was £2,833,000 
less than in the previous year. 

Fifteen years ago 90 per cent. of the sugar 
beet seed used in this country was imported 
from abroad. In 1938 the proportion of 
foreign seed had decreased to 55 per cent. 
During the war years, owing to the fore- 
thought of our agriculturists, not only has 
the production of the whole of the seed 
required for an increased crop been main- 
tained at home, but our industry has been 
able this year to supply the Government with 
large quantities of home-grown seed for use 
in the devastated areas on the Continent. 


REPLY TO CRITICISMS 

Your industry has been criticised, even 
during the war, on the ground that the 
Exchequer has had to pay an excessive price 
for growing sugar beet at home, but what 
are the facts? During the years from 1939- 
40 to 1944-45 the Exchequer has paid out 
£,23,281,000 in assistance to the home-grown 
sugar industry. On the other hand, the 
Excise duty from home-grown sugar which 
has accrued to the Exchequer during the 
same period is £45,287,000, and it seems 
clear that very little, if any, of this sum 
would have found its way into the coffers of 
the State if there had been no beet sugar 
industry in this country, since it is difficult 
to see how additional imports of sugar could 
have been shipped from abroad during the 
war. 

Another criticism that is sometimes levelled 
at your industry is that it has brought bank- 
ruptcy to our West Indian Colonies. No 
accusation could be more baseless. In fact, 
the United Kingdom has contracted for many 
years for the whole of the West Indian 
sugar crop that can be spared. During the 
20 years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the war in 1939, while the home-grown 
sugar industry was being developed, imports 
of sugar fron the British Empire actually in- 
creased threefold, while imports from forei 
countries showed a substantial decline. e 
must face the fact that if production of sugar 
in this country vere to cease to-day the re- 
sulting deficit would have to be made up 
by imports from dollar countries. 

The amount paid to farmers in the United 
Kingdom for beet during the six war years 
was more than £76,000,000 gross, while the 
total net dividends paid to shareholders dur- 
ing the same period amounted to £692,000. 


VALUE OF BY-PRODUCTS 


The by-products of sugar beet have proved 
of great value to the war effort. At the low 
estimate of 8 tons of tops per acre, the 
national yield of stock feed from sugar beet 
tops remaining on the field has been equiva- 
lent to that from approximately 225,000 acres 
of swedes annually. The dried pulp, which 
has an equivalent feeding value to oats, 
reached a total during the war iod of 
1,662,000 tons, while the quantity of molasses 
which was made available for industrial 
alcohol, yeast and citric acid was §62,000 tons 
These figures illustrate that sugar beet pro- 
vides more food per acre for man and beast 
than any other crop produced in the United 
Kingdom. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of Mitchell 
Cotts & Co., Limited, was held, on the 4th 
instant, in London, Mr Alexander Hamilton 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the accounts: The 
trading profit for the year to June 30th, 1945, 
amounted to £186,900, and the net profit 
has shown a small increase from £102,375 
to £110,650. The directors recommend a 
final ordinary dividend of 124 per cent., 
making 174 per cent. for the year, an increase 
of 2} per cent. on the previous year. The 
consolidated balance sheet reflects the con- 
tinuance of active trading conditions and 
shows our group to have built up a still 
stronger position. 

The accounts presented cover our soth 
year. Our coal business has again provided 
an important part of our trading operations. 
The commencement of operations of the 
Natal Navigation Collieries and Estate Com- 
pany, in which we have a large shareholding 
interest, coincided approximately with the 
establishment of our business, and we have 
throughout been closely associated. The out- 
put from the Natal Navigation Group of 
Collieries has been maintained at a high 
level, and we have always conducted the 
selling and shipment of their coal, both as 
cargo and as bunkers. 

Our Middle East company has greatly 
extended its activities and area of operation, 
and now covers the whole territory from 
Libya to Aden. Our South and East African 
Group of subsidiary companies have pro- 
duced satisfactory results. 

It may be that the problems of reconver- 
sion of industry to a peace-time basis will 
have their repercussions on some members 
of our group, but I think we may look to the 
future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 


S. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND), LIMITED 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of S. Smith and Sons (England), Limited, 
was held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 

Sir Allan Gordor-Smith, KBE, DL (chair- 
man and managing director), said that the 
trading profit for the year was £638,456, a 
reduction of £37,000 on the previous year. 
There was an increase, however, in the net 
profit by some £13,000 at £116,508, and that 
was due mainly to reduction in taxation. 

Having dealt with the great part that the 
Smith organisation had played in the war 
effort, he said that the rearrangement of their 
factories was proceeding according to plan, 

ing in mind the existing conditions. 
Their post-war plans had been most carefully 
thought out, and a tremendous lot of work 
had put into them during the past two 
or three years. The motor accessories divi- 
sion had developed new and important lines, 
such as car-heaters, and had further de- 
veloped jacking systems. The position of the 
aircraft instruments group of companies had 
been materially strengthened as the result of 
experience gained during the war. Many 
new instruments had been designed. The 
English Clock Company had been particularly 
successful in developing the sale of the 
“ Smith’s Sectric” electric clock. 

The programme which he had outlined to 
them would necessitate a large capital ex- 
penditure on plant and machinery. The 
directors proposed to raise the necessary 
finance by an issue of shares to the company’s 
existing shareholders. That capital issue 
would be made out of the shares authorised 
but unissued, and it was intended that they 
should be offered to the holders of the pre- 
ferred ordinary and deferred ordinary shares 
pro rata, 


The report was adopted. 
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GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 


LARGE VOLUME OF EXPORT 
ORDERS 


Addressing the thirtieth annual meeting of 
Guy Motors, Limited, on the 28th ultimo, 
at Wolverhampton, Mr Sydney S. Guy, chair- 
man, said: 

As you have seen from the formal notice 
sent to you, the new issue which was made 
last month was heavily over-subscribed. 
This entailed a tremendous amount of work 
for the secretary and his staff in apportioning 
allotments and returning money to the 
applicants. Added to this has been the work 
involved in checking and taking stock of the 
quantities of materials remaining after the 
completion of military vehicles and of settling 
up with the Government for them. All this 
explains why we have not been able to 
present the accounts at the usual time, but 
the secretary tells me that they will be avail- 
able early in the New Year. 

In a recently published book, Drive for 
Freedom, by Charles Graves, reference is 
made to the pre-war activities of the company, 
and it is gratifying to know in dealing with 
commercial vehicles that we have been given 
pride of place as the commercial vehicle firm 
to develop in pre-war days (largely at our own 
expense) various types of military vehicle. In 
this book reference is made to the fact that 
“ much of the research was unprofitable, but 
led to the development of vehicles which were 
luckily ready :n time, and were among the 
more satisfactory items of equipment which 
the B.E.F. took to France in 1939.” 


QUICK CHANGE-OVER 


Whilst we were developing and producing 
these military vehicles in 1936-7-8-9 we had 
to sacrifice a good deal of our civilian busi- 
ness, and I believe, as recognition of those 
pre-war efforts, the Government at the end 
of last year gave us an opportunity of either 
carrying on with the manufacture of military 
vehicles in 1946 or, alternatively, gradually 
slowing down and completing the contracts. 
We chose the latter course, and by coinci- 
dence this did work out extraordinarily well 
for the company, because it happened that 
within a week of the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe we had produced, according to 
plan, our last military vehicle, and were 
thereby able very quickly to get into pro- 
duction on the various civilian types, which 
include the “Wolf” 2/3-tonner, “ Vixen” 
4-tonner and the single and double-deck 
Diesel buses. I think it would be no 
exaggeration to say that we have been able 
to change over much more quickly to civilian 
—— than the majority of manu- 
acturers. 


In those pre-war years not only did we 
sacrifice a good deal of our civilian business, 
but also to some extent did we lose some 
customers. I am assured, however, on al! 
hands that during the war we have given 
what many of our users have described as 
“unequalled service,” and are now getting 
back all our old customers, and in addition 
many new ones, who appreciate the merits 
of vehicles which give “long life and low 
running costs.” 

Since the war we have been fortunately 
he first British cqgmmercial vehicle manu- 
acturers to send vehicles overseas, and several 
hundreds have already been shipped. We 
have a large number of orders on the books, 
and it is interesting to know that some 
45 per cent. are for export, which is largely 
opening up new business. 

On January 1st there is a complete re- 
moval of restrictions in this country for 
obtaining vehicles, both goods and passenger, 
and no longer will it be necessary to apply 


to the Ministry of War Transport for a permit 
to acquire. Since this announcement has 
been made we have had a large influx of 
orders from all parts of the country, and it 
is quite obvious that the company wil! be 
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fully employed for a long time to come. 

I am sorry that the publication of the 
balance-sheet has had to be delayed for the 
reasons explained, but when you do see the 
figures I think you will be entirely satisfied 
with the very sound financial position of the 
company shown by the accounts. 

Resolutions were passed approving the 
payment of dividends as in the past eight 
years, of 7 per cent. on the preference stock 
and 1§ per cent. on the ordinary stock, and 
converting the new shares into stock units 
of 1s. each. 

The meeting was then adjourned until the 
annual accounts should be ready for pre- 
sentation. 





CRYSTALATE, LIMITED 
IMPROVEMENT IN PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th ultimo, in 
London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: The net profit for the year, after 
taxation, has improved from £11,385 to 
4£,13,059. ; : 2 

For the first time, we incorporate in our 
accounts a consolidated balance-sheet of the 
British Homophone Company, Limited, and 
Ebonestos Industries, Limited, which shows 
a very healthy position. The assets in the 
Crystalate accounts include our investment 
in the British Homophone Company stand- 
ing at £90,000 ; this sum is represented by 
tangible assets in that company of over 
£70,000 and has also produced during the 
last three years an annual return of £10,000. 
One final point in connection with the 
accounts is that the combined liquid assets 
of the whole group stand at the substantial 
sum of £149,400. 

e basis of our anticipated peace-time 
development is new designs and new tools, 
but before we can go full steam ahead the 
tools, which take anything up to six months 
to make, must be in our hands. 

The plastic moulding capacity of the 
country can, when initial demands are met, 
be in excess of requirements. It seems to 
me important that every care should be taken 
by the industry to avoid this position leading 
to a competitive policy which could easily 
prove ‘unremunerative to the business as a 
whole. So far as this company is concerned, 
the skill of our staffs and the reputation of 
our experts in moulding is recognised 
throughout the country, and I am confident 
that in combination with our associated 
companies we shall hold our own. The 
orders in hand are highly satisfactory, con- 
stituting a record, but we suffer from certain 
bottlenecks in production. ’ 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a dividend of 6 per cent., less 
income-tax, was declared. 
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DRY FLY 
Sherry. 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of our 
world-wide clientele we have re- 
named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 


Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS, 
LIMITED 


BRIG. R. S. G. STOKES’S REVIEW 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting 
of Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited, was held, 
on the 31st ultimo, in London, Brig. R. S. G. 
Stokes, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is extracted from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1945: 

Throughout the past year the company 
continued io operate at high pressure in order 
to meet war requirements of 100-octane 
aviation spirit and other high-grade products. 
Records in rate of, production were estab- 
lished in the field and in the refineries. 

On behalf of the British Government, we 
undertook the design, erection and operation 
of a complete new refinery, which, when in- 
tegrated with our own, enabled the greatest 
possible quantities of aviation spirit to be 
derived from the physical resources of Trini- 
dad. Construction work upon this refinery 
started in August, 1940. The first sections 
of the plant were on stream in July, 1941, 
and the whole refinery was in commission by 
December of that year. Production increased 
progressively until the end of the war. 

Relations in Trinidad between management 
and men have been harmonious throughout 
the war. A wage agreement, designed to 
rem2in in force until six months after the 
cessation of hostilities, was entered into in 
Februzry, 1940. The union adhered loyally 
to the terms of this agreement, and, to the 
credit of all concerned, the great results 
achieved by the company in support of the 
war effort were undisturbed by any internal 
discord. The union has notified the com- 
pany of its desire to terminate the 1940 
agreement, and negotiations are now proceed- 
ing with a view to a modification of terms 
to accord with post-war conditions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY, 
LIMITED 
SIR ERIC MacFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on the 3rd instant, 
in London, Sir Eric Macfadyen, M.A., J.P. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s address circulated with the report: — 

It would hardly be possible to-day to refer 
to any business in the town whose operations 
have not been extended and intensified in the 
past six years. Letchworth has been a hive 
of activity during the war: without detri- 
ment to the layout of the residential area it 
has become as Sir Patrick Abercrombie has 
recently written in his survey of Greater 
London, “the obvious industrial centre for 
this part of the region” At the peak we esti- 
mate that its population had expanded by 
over one-third over its 1939 level to the 
neighbourhood of 25,000, and several thou- 







DEFENCE BONDS 


% Purchasable in multiples of £5 
% Maximum holding now £2,000 
% Interest paid half-yearly 


% Interest is subject to Income 
Tax but tax is not deducted at 
the source 
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sands more, from the surrounding neighbour- 

5 were coming daily into the town to 
work. The increase in numbers, unaccom- 
panied by corresponding new house-building, 
has involved inevitably some sacrifice of our 
established standards of population density 
and of amenity. 

To come to the balance sheet, the fixed 
assets now stand at £1,906,504. The cor- 
responding total six years ago was £1,578,751. 
The increase of £327,753 represents a great 
expansion of activity. Electricity supplied 
rose from 22,675,992 units to 40,726,844 
units during the period. Gas supplied rose 
from 140,046,000 cubic feet to 187,195,000 
—involving a new large gas-holder; water 
from 338,816,000 gallons to §76,477,000, and 
the extension of our water supply is at pre- 
sent receiving our attention. The figures I 
have quoted indicate the striking growth of 
our utilities. 

The report was adopted and the payment 
of a dividend of § per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares was approved. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 
SOUND POSITION 

The annual general meeting of this Bank 
will be held, on the 28th instant, at 71, Corn- 
hill, Lon&’on, E.C 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment of the chairman, Major-General Sir 
John H. Davidson, K.C.MG., C.B., D.S.O., 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

We must now all turn our thoughts to 
the tasks of peace, tasks which are scarcely 
less Onerous and complex than those facing 
us in the dark hours of the war years. If 
there is to be a smooth and effective transi- 
tion from a maximum war to a maximum 
peace-time production, and a restoration to 
a vigorous and healthy economy within a 
reasonable period, there must be a quick, 
though judicious, release from Government 
restrictions. 

Unfortunately the war-time controls by 
regulations in Australia have now been either 
perpetuated by the passing of the Banking 
Act, 1945, or continued under existing war- 
time regulations, while the enactment of the 
Commonwealth Bank Act, 1945, has 


*brought the Commonwealth Bank under the 


complete control of the Government. 

Our aggregate figures have increased by 
some £6,000,000. On the liabilities side, the 
item Deposits, Bills Payable, and Other 
Liabilities shows an increase of approximately 
£6,500,000, which is practically all in our 
demand deposits. On the assets side, the 
item Coin, Bullion, Notes, and Cash at 
Bankers is increased by about £2,500,000, to 
the large total of £11,250,000, compared 
with £8,500,000 a year ago. Loans, advances 
and bills discounted at {28,000,000 show an 
expansion of £2,000,000, and, with the 
necessity for financing the post-war rehabili- 
tation needs of our customers, further expan- 
sion over the coming year is a reasonable 
expectation. Our position continues very 
sound and liquid. Our net profits have been 
maintained. 


3% 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. — Markets this week have lacked a 


sense of direction. The volume of trade has diminished and the 
occasional notes of interest in particular sections of the “ House” 
have not brightened its generally dull atmosphere. 

At first, things promised differently, at least in gilt-edged. True, 
the main rises on Monday were in the longs, and it was evident that 
they tapered off progressively towards the shorts, many of which 
showed no movement on the day. But this further adjustment in 
gilt-edged (if it can be so described) towards the lower interest rate 
structure did not carry matters very far. On Tuesday a reaction set 
in, and although prices were firmer in mid-week dealings, the longs 
were still weak. 

Among foreign issues Peru Corporation were prominent on what 
was described as informed buying. South American -issues generally 
improved, including Salvador “‘ B” on the debt settlement described 
on page 70. Argentine rail issues advanced on a broad front in 
expectation of a favourable outcome of the anticipated negotiations 
with the Government in the course of the next few months. Home 
rails were not specially interesting. 

Industrial ordinary shares were quiet, with occasional features in 
brewery and tobacco issues, though Woolworth fluctuated in advance 
of the dividend. British Plaster Board showed a useful rise. 

An appreciable shake-out in Kaffir shares depressed some of the 
recent speculative favourites, and underlined some of the risks involved 
in a market so highly organised by professional operators. 


Stock Exchange : London 














“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
| | | Security Indices Yield 
| Total Corres. 
1946 ' Bargains | Day | 
| mS.E. | 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
j shares*® Int.t Consols Shares 
Te ert Ta nts ietiegagpannstagaallagen 
%, % 
Sok: Bs. ck { 10,021 4,815 114-0 135-9 2-72 3-79 
Dicinke. in 8,993 5,696 | 114-0 136-1 2-72 3-79 
ries ee 8,916 5,283 114-2 136 -2 2-72 3-78 
See 12,021 | 7,011 i 114-7 i 1% 4 2°72 3-75 
Bere 9,215 5,565 | 1145 136 -4 2-73 3-77 
ieee 8,889 5199 | W47 | 13564 2-73 3°16 


{ 


“® July 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30), 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest. 135-7 


(December 12) 
New York ° 











NS (WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39= 100) 
1945 
a Dec. Dec. Jan. 
Low | High 20, 27, 2, 
Jan. | Dec. 1945 1945 1946 
ry | 6 
354 Industrials .......... 1086 | 142% | 1406 | 142-7 141-7 
20 Rails ............-.-| UN6-L =| = 258-5(6)| 155-0 =| = 158-5 155-1 
20 Utilities............. 93-2 | 12N-Ka)) 118-5 =| = 120-2 119-8 
dh Sete” 106-7 | 140-3 | 138-1 | 140-2 139-1 
Av. yield %t..........-. 463 | 3-66(a)| 3-61 | 3-64 3-67 
+E $50 Industrial Com Stocks. (a) Dec. 13. (6) Dec. 27. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average | Transactions | 1946 Average | Transactions 
a eee | 166-4 1,260,000 jj Jan. 1....... Closed Closed 
» Mbep-nnce] ee 1,090,000 site ts Cov 166 -2 1,050,000 
SM ee | 467-1 560,000* 
a Mae | 167-2 1,010,000 


' ' i 


4945: High 170-0 (Dec. 10). Low. 129-2 (Jan. 23) * Two-hour sessiou. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nomina Con- New 
January 12, 1946 Capital versions Money 
Fe Shairholders Only Bs oso etic ckedie 2. fos, 200 dn 065 2, bss 135 
By Stock Exchange Iatroduction ............... 164,502 b "315.700 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 76 


: Including Excluding 
Veas Conversions Conversions 
1946 a RY Se ee oe 15,138,655 13,631,590 
TOUS (Gh Gate) on. ccc asks Seec kes. sR eS 18,245,096 15,770,096 
Destination Nature of Borrowing* 

i Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord. 

f £ f £ £ £ 
1946 (to date) 12,071.590 1,560,000 Ni 11,712,690 
1945 (to date) 15,770,096 Nil Nil 15,623,846 146,280 P “ 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government Issues to January 2, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


New York Prices 


Int. Telephone... 295 30§ | Gen. Electric.... 47} 47} | 20th Cen. Fox... 41, 43} 


Gen. Motors .... 74 764 | United Drug.... 27) 25 


Close Close | Close Close | Close Close 
Dec. Jan. | 3. Commerciat Dec. Jan. | Dec. Jan. 
1. Railroads. 31° 8 and industrial. 31° 8 | 31 8 
Atlantic Coast .. 74) 77$ | Am. Smelting... 64 6 Int. Paper...... 48 47 
Can. Pacific .... 20 22 | Am. Viscose .... 68§ 69) Liggett Mvers... 92} 975 
Gt. Ntho. Pfi.... 59 59% | Anaconda ...... 444 45} Nat. Distillers... 73, 71 
N.Y. Central.... 33 33} | Beth. Steel ..... 974 | Nat. Steel ...... 81 82} 
Pennsylvania... 42, 44} | Briggs Mfg...... 49} 49} Phelps Dodge... 37} 38 
Southern ......- 58} 60} | Celanese of Amer. 62 63 | Proct.Gamble.. 65) 65} 
Chrysler........ 130} 137 | Sears Roebuck... 36h 38 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 94 92})| Shell Union..... 32g 3 
Amer. Tel....... 191 190} | Eastman Kodak. 224 223 | Std. Oil N,J..... 67 


Pacific Light ... 58$ 58% 


People’sGas .... 90 90} | Inland Steel .... 103} 104 | US. Steel ...... 80% 844 | 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 3% 37% | Int. Harvester.. 95 93 West’house E... 359 36§ i 
W. Union Tel... 51§ 51g | Inter. Nickel.... 37$ 373 | Woolworth ..... 534 554 : 


A YEAR’S CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following tables give yearly figures for capital issues on both 
old” and “ new” basis, with the usual comparisons. 


Taste I—Totat BorrowinG (MILLION £) 

















} 
British 
Calendar 
Years thee Others oe | Empire | Foreign une Indices 
Govern- | ¢ | | ss 
ment rations | 
‘By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) ——— 
ee ec 83-9] 14-9) 164-8| 236} 63:2) 42-3) 369-1|) 100 
1943 |....... 1586-3 | Nil 1-8/ 1588-1! 15) O-L| 1589-7) 431 
1944 ........ 1456-3| Nil 0-8 | 1466-1' 2-5! Nil | 1468-6] 397 
1945 ...... «- | 2051-7 | Nil 10-1 | 2061-8, 92/| 10| 20720) 4561 
| 1935 = 
Including “ Permission to Deal” (New Basis) | 100 
1935 ....... . | 880) 54-9] 183-9) 326-8) 29-3) 1:2! 357-3| 100 
I etuaicaty 1586 -3 1-7) 125) 1600-5 | 2-7 | 06 | 1603-8) 448 
1944.10... 1465-3| Nil 53 | 1470-6 | 2-7!) Nil | 1473-3) 413 
1945 22222 20546 | Ni | 636 21182 | 52 | 1-1 | 2154-5 | 603 
} 
a a a 
* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
TasLe I1—Company Issues (MILLION {) ‘ 
Calendar 
Years 
Debentures .. 
Preference .. 
Ordinary .... 
Total 





Taser III—ANaALysis oF New CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 


(Excluding Conversions) 




















Whole Year Whole Year 
(Old Basis) (New Basis) 
rr 
1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
iiectaliineasttiaetnatiiia iiiad a See sc aleeaiiad ' aaa J das See et ' pide ett Aad 
| t é £ | f 
British Govt, Loans ........ 1,465,344,900 | 2,051,700,100 | 1,465,344,900 | 2,054,631,700 
BINS OF. a o- WS cep oss. 697,800 5,482,000 | 697,800 | 13,914,600 
Breowerses ““. .5 . d. 3s 3a.. Nil 97,500 | 9,432,200 
Motors, etc........ 0) .acges 31,000 | 3,344,200 31,000 3,382,800 
Explorations, etc. .......... 70,000 430,100 | 282,500 | 22,393,300 
Iron, coal, steel, etc. ........ 215,000 592,700 | 44, 10,937,800 
Electric light, etc. .......... 11,400 517,300 | 348, 1,792,000 
Gas and Water ............ Nil Nil 104,600 329,200 
Tramway and Omnibus .... Nil Nil 11,500 Nii 
Hotels, Theatres and Enter- 
jstogeate ceils codamnlin + - ‘ 159, 500 Nil 159,500 
Oe -Piemee cen aecee tate tas 015,200 Nil 1,015,200 
Stores and Traders ........ Nil 203,000 Nil 966, 100 
Docks, Harbours and Shipping Nil 307,500 Nil 1,095,000 
Manufacturing and Miscell. . . 2,259,800 8,184,700 6,250,100 34,510,100 
WOE -wesesctsecs 1,468,629,900 [sor 1,473,344,900 | 2.154,559,500 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


” Sensitive Price Index.—In the week ended 
January 8, 1946, the crops component rose from 141.§ to 141.6. Raw 


materials and the complete inde : 
168.5 respectively. oe x remained unchanged at 200.6 and 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICES 






































Average price per Ib. at | Per Cent. 
Seiiciaaditiip WEEE BE & cadees aR Increase 
: | since 
Sept. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Sept. 
1939 1945 1945 1939 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. ad 
MEE: cL Wibecah oscnebess ove 1 23 il & i & 11 
a ee ee Peer 0 7 0 9% 0 9 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
Pees Fens oor 0 at 11 ad 35 
Tits Pleses5 Fess p00 e0s 0 4 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
DOU od eet eehe re seecenens 1 3 1 53 1 & 13 
7 ics bags os Henbeaces 0 7 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
Bee. .warbunasttenstevece 0 10} 1 2 1 0 16 
Breast oc 8 NS Ss oe BV554 cece 0 4 0 4 0 4 dee 
PacGW. . ssc vVees pbtFIN ede Fecsee 1 3 1 10} 1 10} 50 
Wink... coca cob CARs Soren cbse one eee eee 23 
Flour (per 6 Be.)eoii. ts oe... 0 114 3:3 > 2 30 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) ........0..00. 0 8} 09 o 9 9 
he UPA bp ukdeses seca eceees 2 4 210 2 10 21 
Gaent GEOR) soc iecsccsycoceece 0 3 0 4 0 4 32 
Milk (per at.) PaRbEyGGEeh ass 4s : et 09 09 7 
TESD cccceccecnsccccoses 
Butter oie RET 1 3 \ as ¥\8 { 31 
Chestt'< ry eavee s ara eld alla 0 10 : : ; : 30 
Margarine, special.............- 
standard............ \ : 7 { 0 5 05 |r 2 
; : 0 2 0 2 
Eggs, fresh (each)............+- { oy 01 0 13 | 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) ........... 0 6) 0 8 0 8 24 
Index all foods weighted (iy, | | | | 
1914= 100)... eee | 135 169 169 | 22 
aw Source: Ministry of Labour Gatette. 
UK TRADE DURING NOVEMBER, 1945 
(£000’s) 
Imports | Exports 
| Month ended | | Month ended 
Class and Group M’thly; 30th Nov. |M’thly| 30th Nov. 
Aver. | Aver. } 
1938 | 1944 | 1945 | 1958 | 1944 | 1945 
1.—Foop, Drink anp Tosacco | | | | 
AD. Gee I ook oooh o ds enkvetisecass 6,202 7,086 6,865 139 133; 169 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals ............... | 952, 302; 383 58} 4 9 
C. Animals, living, for food..............08- | 768 1,631 1,762) ci. Di alae 
D. Meat......... SRT U Ital a aks siben sap oie | 7,557 14,369 10,934 103} 10) 20 
B, Daley SD: bo + <acne's as sos cscs cccsuse 6,668 8,949) 5,459) 93 94, 155 
F, Fresh fruit and vegetables ............... 3,138 649, 971! 33 56 102 
G. Beverages and cocoa preparations ........ 3,876 4,831/ 6,668) 1,152) 1,337) 885 
FE. QOUROF BRR is eases cece eds cecscscccces 4,743 7,611) 5,235, 1,003; 699) 1,878 
L, TORR sin cAnetthenne dsb ae ccecccccees 1,940, 5,413; 5,082) 410 652) 874 
paren eer her eaenaee 
Torar, Crass I......... 35,843, 50,840) 43,358) 2,991) 2,985) 4,092 





ooo, f 
Il.—Raw MATERIALS AND ARTICLES 
Main_ty UNMANUFACTURED 





































} 
BR: Goh ocx c wean as nak oak sins = os kovacncs SE sees, FSS 3,117; 340) 732 
B. Other non-metalliferous mining and quarry | 
products and the like ................. 395 749| #765 88 42) 60 
C. Iron ore and scrap... ......2...cccccccces 929 817, 1,404 a 1 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and scrap.. | 1361 1,258 2,039, 192 3, 2 
a ook aca ocesccepess 3,571 4,937) 5,233) 6 7 15 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste ..........-. 2,465 6,065, 5,255) ee $ 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags.... | 3,552 1,087! 1,927, 522 23, 128 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk waste 172) 20, 433 55 33,21 
I. Other textile materials ................-. 981 1,295) 1,161 22 2 2 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins and | 
GUE cis carbs dneakdesiscanediasseehee 2,550 8,944 5,699 241 21) 74 
K. Hides and skins, undressed .............- 1,519) 1,622) 3,41 92 44 31 
L. Paper-making materials ................+ 1,337) 743)-:1,143) 98 5) 27 
| NR er ea 959 2,475, 369 19) 8) 50 
N. Miscellanéous raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured ..............- 871 =: 964) 1,560| 203} - 122) 191 
Torar, Crass Il ........ 20,663, 25,975! 30,397} 4743 ea 1,528 
Ill.—Articies WroLLY OR MAINLY Beet d | 
MANUFACTURED | | 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel ......... cece = ‘je 274) 35| 63 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc. ..........+- 612 66, 77; +801) 1,021) 1,071 
C. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof... | 1,235 2,241) 4 3,463 1,028) 2,116 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures thereof | 3,401) 5,236 1,232 1,028) 624; 1,042 
E. Cutlery, hardwear, ts and instru- j | | 
i — ccc eee tehoiees chee eeccsees 6 588 Late a : oa . poe = 
. Electrical goods and apparatus 259, 2,228: . 108) 
G, Meta cin cia cal iessvegascncos 1,820 3,133, 751] 4,822) 4,880, 2,790 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber ........ 524 510 640 97) 24 58 
1. Cotton yarns and manufactures .......... 261 =178 25) 4,140) 4,776) 2,237 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and manufac- | 
I acs ok hd crim yia 0s 0h2s 320! 58 28} 2,234) 1,402) 1,613 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manufac- \ | 
CUIES cabs cces Ra, Catt e's e'c'g bes 412 89 1 459 1,468) 756 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials... . 384 1,264 = 62 888 54 588 
Ms AQUOME 6a hes dels denthRboeseae secs 669) 1,012 7 710, 444) 915 
OD ce eat 233 3 106] 164 41 86 
0. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours... ..... 1,134) 3,015 1,050} 1,857) 2,958) 3,088 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured ....... 3,673) 18,103, 6,422 447) 61 323 
Q Leather and manufactures thereof ........ 537, 495,77 329) 85, 142 
S vet CORUM. 6 0 b85 nance es eceys 1,237; 876 842 “ 4265 345 
ehicles (including locomoti ships and } | 
sicenadas evih dipthas shobae ci be -. ene 378, 496) 74) 3,719) 2,317) 1,856 
. Rubbes manufactures .............60-505 65 51) 26) 137 27 84 
- Miscellaneous articles whol or main | 
manufactured ........... "7 eae» , 1,739, 659, 850! 2,419) 1,435) 1,961 
Tora, Crass III ....... | 19,481, 40,735 14,410) 30,437} 25,510] 22,733 
——— SE OE OS 
IV.—AnimaLs, NoT POR FOOD........++- +++ [277 236) 477) 87] 39) 
—— Se EE Ee 


V.—Parcer Post 











ipiicsahes kab badescesss os | 362| 3,598, 1,585, 1,001| 594) 1,457 
| | 1 j 
—__ TOTAL, ALL CLASSES .. | 76,626 121385 90,226 39,230; 29,777| 29,922 
Source : “ Accounts relating to the Trade of the United Kingdom during November, 
1945,” H.M.S.O., price 2d. 











** THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE f RICES 
(1927 = 100) 





























Cereals and Meat........ 107 -S 107 +9 
APOUOE POGUE. oi. ctncecs 107-3 107-3 
OMG ss 01a hos cnnp en 105 -4 105-4 
Dd os Gack ure aban 154-3 166-6 
Miscellaneous........... 127-9 128-1 
Complete index ......... 119-7 | 421-5 
1913=100.-....2.-2+... 9 | 162-6 4 +5 164-6 | 167-2 
} i i 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
UNEMPLOYMENT—l12TH NOvEMBER, 1945 
iil sical nie Poa — ee a ansaid aa — 
Wholly Unemployed 
ean oo — | Temporarily Total 
Less than More than Stopped 
2 Weeks 2 Weeks 
DR i dads. cos cnecces | 29,963 112,098 818 {| 142,879 
SE oor yn aceienalilins 4,552 3,553 | a | 8,115 
A | 23,203 83,750 | 507 | 107,460 
Oa cee dt cet 4,373 3623 | n | 8.007 
ae | 62,091 | 203,024 | 1346 | 266,461 
EMPLOYMENT IN BriTISH INDUSTRY 
(000’s) 
| Mid-1939 | Mid-1945 Oct., 1945 
Group I 
i MS . O. ohacceaspenenswnus 333-4 351-7 345-1 
LD ee 921 -4 1,438 -0 1,242 -2 
Vehicle construction and repair .............. 538 -9 937 -4 732 -8 
Shipbuilding and repair ...............eeeee80 144-7 252 -3 239 +2 
EE ote. nine soe. pacino abies 0% 820 -0 886 -3 824 -0 
I oh of ey Sea ead oeabnate 284 -4 438-1 357 6 
BOON, GOT Bock si cceus e50¥ dans 3,024 -8 4,303 -8 3,740 -9 
Group 11.—Basic Industries 
EIN 5 ere ha cca coateeebasun 761-2 717 6 703 -6 
Gas, water and electricity .....cccccccscecces 214-8 166 -6 172-4 
Tramway and bus seivice ..............ceeee 205 -0 211°3 219 -4 
Other road passenger transport .............. 37-1 15-1 16-5 
Goods transport, by road’s..i......cccccvcees 146 6 143-2 146-9 
Mincellancous: transport... ..ceccssccccevess 22-2 25-5 26 -3 
Group I11.—Other Manufacturing Industries 
Pood, ciriak, and AQDarGe « .. <.cccccscccecscce 591 -8 485 -2 504-1 
OER MINNOIIOE «ohn Ss bes beccaccescucesans 987 -9 619-2 634-4 
Leather and leather goods.......ccccccssecce 73-0 51-6 52 6 
RN C3 Daaadeg setaindiewlassracesduceagee 631-1 402 +8 424 -2 
NINE 6:54 ga G aw Stam aendbd delay aie 240 -0 187 -3 187-1 
EE GOR) si oe'sdeecnagneeeumaeeun 475-4 277 -7 292 -9 
ee Oe OO ee . ccchepnaededunes 96 -4 34°3 37-4 
WOCRTy) CAMO WANE Ts <5 occ icc ccccscccccsece 67-0 39-0 42 6 
ee GN ND DORUID oie onc dcicdacasscocchsos 48-2 45-8 48 -6 
SPIRE: SOOPUAMIE oe cdsicncagee dobapess 315 °5 252 -2 266 -4 
Building and civil engineering ............... 1,206 -5 632-0 719 -8 
I an cece ca Canw dé cates: <.yntinedinen 2,160 -4 1,514°5 1,560 -3 
CONCS SUK DOM. < oc cdsccenessiswsccee 315-1 231 °9 242 -3 
SPOT POUMNOUE,. QOGTEBE, «cn cdcce cscs cdbelvcees 140 -5 129 -6 133-2 
etn: TOUERRNUOAE. GO cons dew dicate se bédeed 453-4 378-7 586 °9 
DE ovecddenenewins dees os apa nike git rete 193 -2 154-8 156 -2 
| 12,425 -1 | 11,019 -7 | 10,715 -0 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
naturally been dominated by the effects of the large inflation of credit 
at the year-end, and by the measures taken to drain away the surplus. 
On three days since the date of last week’s Bank return—on Thursday, 
Friday and Monday—the authorities were sellers of bills. Not all 
the sales were seen in the discount market, but the amount involved 
was in the aggregate substantial. 


In consequence, there has been no plethora of credit supplies, despite 
the release of some £30 million on TDR’s (nominal maturities were /35 
million, and there was no fresh call). Money remained comfortable, 
however, throughout the early part of the week; and although the 
banks were buyers of February and March bills, the discount houses 
were not always anxious to sell. The position will have changed by 
the end of the week, when substantial accumulating tax monies were 
due to be transferred to the Exchequer. This explains why the Bank 
return—which does not, of course, yet reflect these transfers—still 
shows bankers balances (at {262 million) still well above their mid- 
December level, though heavily down compared with the record 
figure touched a week ago. 


The implications of the under-allotment of Treasury bills at last 
week's tender, and of the raising of this week’s offer by £10 million 
above the basic-level, are discussed in a Note on page 64. The dis- 
count market secured the smaller quota of 46 per cent., or roughly 


(Continued on page 77) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the five davs ended January 5, 
1946, total ordinary revenue was {47,808,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £73, 929,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £293,856. 
Thus, including sinking fund Gicsatiaan of 
{10,832,881, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is 42,143.344,000 against £2,498, 555,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


Exchequet 
(g thousands) 


Esti- : : 
April | April Six | Five 
Revenue mate, 
1 1 Days | Days 
1945-46 to to ended ended 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
6. 5. ' 6, s 


1945 | 1946 1945 1946 


ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 


. 1350000 623,778 656,816 28,266 18,141 


BaPSES osc navcos 80,000 22,958 19,549 4,900 2,200 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000 81,796 89,696 2,460 1,523 
Stamps.......... 19,000 11,115 17,634 .. - 
MINE... s<ace 500 000 ,2>-297 26,248 670 340 
BOP... .csun 381,266 342,751 8,556 7,542 


Other Inland Rev. ‘1,000 192 168, 10 12 


(otal Inland Rev. 2065000 1146402 1152862 44,862: 29,759 











——S = 


Coben... sok 50 589,000 447,250 433,594 13,017 8,614 
Excise ame te 541,000 378,400 405,700 2,600 3,000 

















lotal Customs & 








= 1150000 825, 650, 839,294 15,617 11,614 
Motor Duties .... 30, 000 9,644 15,614 3,819 3,750 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ...... cs eco nee ae 
Wireless Licences 4,850 3,270: 3,400 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 720 720 
Kecerpts from Sun- 

dry Loans.....' 11,500| 5,215 17,387 


23,000 64.353 59.481 435 2,685 


3265000 2055254 2078758 64, 733, 47,808 


Miscell. Receipts 








lotal. Ord. Rev 


SELF-BALANCING 


PO. & Brdcasting 114,100 89,050 87,800, 1,500 1,700 


Yotal ... . 3379100 2144304 2166558! 66,233 49,508 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(¢ thousands} 


Esti- Pe: 1 ? 
Expenditure mate, April | April Six Five 
1945-46 1 1 Days | Days 
to to {ended ended 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
6, 


- 1945 | 1946 | 1945 1946 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int & Man of 


Nat. Debt. .. 465,000 326,049) 340, 470. 15,177 7,739 
Payments to N. 

Ireland........' 11,000 6,445 7,834 556 443 
Other Cons. Fund i 

Services.......) 8,000 6,737. 17,334, 2,347. 2,347 
ae . 484,000 339,232 355,638 17,881 10,529 


Supply Services 


. 5343282 4204139 3855631 78,213 63,400 


fotal .. va . 5827282 4543371 Sohne wae 73,929 





Sevr-BaLANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting, 114,100 89,050) 87,800 1,500) 1,700 


Total ... + 5901582, _—s 4299069 97,594 75,629 











A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Pos ice 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943. inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£203,169 to £3,559,622, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£20,491,825 to £24,393 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


RA gel Sete. 5. ics cms Steins » de dew ks C3882 120 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944" Lcitc eh web eee aeee 65 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ................... i 15 
200 
NET KECEIPTS {£ thousands) 

Defence Loans Acts, 1937 & 1939 .............. 6,167 
lithe Act, 19355 ais ahi Edin Gk be) > Betesh 160 
6,327 





FLOATING DEBT 


(g millions) 


‘ a Ways and | 
Treasury Means Trea- | 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
ee : | De- Float- 
— | posits | ing 
’ | Bank Poy | Debt 
Ten- Public ot Banks 


der Tap Depts. Eng- 


land 
1945 |» | 
Jan. 6 1430-0 Not available 
Oct. 6 1690-0 ; 
» 13) 1690-0 
20° 1690 -0 : ; 
» 27, 1710-0 2329-5 603-1 2088-0; 6730-6 
Nov. 3 1730-0 Not available 
» 10 1750-0 
» 17 1770-0 s , 
» 24 1790-0 2296-2) 647-9 1843-0) 6577-1 
Dec. 1 1810-0 Not available 
» 8 1820-0 
15 1820-0. = 
. 22) 1820-0 * 3 
a) ane 4226-0 423-0 8-5 1636-5 6294-0 
1946 


Jan. 5 1820-0 Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 





z Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of | __ | Rate Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- at 
Offered —e a Allotted ment see 
1945 | A 
an. 5| 110-0 | 224-2, 110-0) 20 1-81 3% 
t. 5 | 130-0 | 244-7. 130-0, 20 O-ll 33 
» 12] 130-0 | 246-0 1300) 20 0-12 | 32 
» 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 150-0, 10 1-60 52 
» 26 | 150-0 | 215-4 150-0, 10 1-95 | 61 
Nov. 2| 150-0 | 223-5 | 150-0 10 1-67 55 
, 9 | 150-0 | 233-3) 150-0, 10 1-42 50 
a | 150-0 | 233-5| 150-0/ 10 1-52 | 51 
» 23} 150-0] 218-1) 150-0, 10 1-53 46 
, 30 | 140-0] 216-4 1400 10 0-29 54 
Dec. 7) 1300) 221-0 1300, 911-30 | % 
» 14 | 130-0 | 209-4 | 130-0) 9 11-7 4b 
» 21 | 130-0) 219-7 1300) 911-l 33 
"28 | 130-0 | 211-5 1300) 10 1-52 | 53 
1906 
Jan. 130-0 | 203-0 1200 10 0-06 4 


On are 4 applications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be 
paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to about 
46 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Applications at 
£99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Monday were accepted 
in full. £140 million of Treasury Bills are being offered 
for January 11. For the week ended January 12, the 
banks are not asked for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23°) 


BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


, 5% 5% | 21% 
— N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | wae 
Bonds Bonds | Bonds 
1945 
Oct. 23 6,474 9,490 23,957 24,873 
te 6,466 10,085 | 36,718 | 22,970 
Nov. 6 | 5,233 8,567 | 47,812 | 24,335 
. “93 o> Saee 7,172 40,579 18,838 
ae | SSat 1 47,791 | 10,162 
~ 27 | 4588 | 6,799 40,297 | 6,343 
Dec. 4 | 4,089 | 5,869 52,824 1,327 
an 3,640 5,460 | 88,651 18,624 
» 2 |} 3119 4,756 130,362 | 27,478 
» 2 | 2,494 | 3,036 Tap closed 
1946 
Jan. 1 | 4,988 6,252 
Totals 
todate 1,506,894* "953,908 '2,777,141463,419,54536 
* 319 weeks. + 260 weeks. t 247 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 18th amounted to a total value of £72,457,765. 
Up to Dec. 31 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £301,320,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents per 
ounce throughout the week, Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 


per per 
Fine Tolas 190 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs, a. 


Rs. s. 

DRG. Deedee wets <5 apenas 82 15 135 6 
ie ee lee nn bn Bae i 82 13 155 Il 

é Bak toes: «name wee 3 9 13% —=C~«L 

a We sceeT. SUES ae “136 14 

: eA - 83 12 1% 60 
i: Miah tony ua caweoe 83 12 i% 9 





THE ECONOMIST, January 12, 1946 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 9, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Cireln. ... 1358,846,950 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,327,625 
partment .. 41,400,883 | Other Sees.... 648, 161 
Silver Coin ... 9,114 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,835 


1400,247,855 


1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 284,829,858 
Res 


3,525,037 | Other Secs. : 








Public Deps.*. 11,644,541] Discounts and 
——--- Advances... 10,788,084 
Other Deps. : Securities... 13,880,398 
Bankers..... 262,214,999 —— 
Other Acets... 59,473,348 24,669, 082 
——_—_———— ] Notes........ 41,400,885 
321,688,347 | Gold & Silver 
I st cies 311,122 
351,210,925 351, 210,9 925 


* Including eas Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ millions) 


1945 1946 
| Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan 
| 10 | 2% 2 9 
| 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1231 -6 1379 -9 1374-8 1558-8 
Notes in banking depart- 
a are eee 18-6 20-3 25-5 41-4 
Government debt and | 
SN? Ss. condo sacs 11249 -2 1399 -3 1399 -3,1599 5 
Other securities......... | 0:8 0-7 0-7 0-6 
IR pe re eee |. 02 O02 O23 0:2 
Valued at s. per fine ot. | 168/-, 172/3 172/32 172 
Banking Dept. : 
— : 

BE Dice <p oa sie Salon 9-4 5-3 23°5 1146 
Bankers’ ...... 222-2, 274-5, 296-5 262-2 
UNG sn ann ote «40a oie 54-6 58-5 64:0 59°5 

_ Bohal........... 286-2) 338-3, 384-0 333°5 
securities : 
Government... .. 259-0 313-5 350-5 284-8 
Discounts, etc... ..... |} 11-2 8-4 9-9 10°8 
iy pel es 13-9° 13-6 15°5 13-9 
Ges oka owl eeas-o¥ | 284-1 335-4 375-9 309-5 
Banking dept. res. ........ | 20-1) 20-7) 25-9 41-7 
i % % 9 vo 
TER oc cs eh acs00% | 70 6-1 6 ‘T 12°5 


jccge ‘ } 
* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000 


. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 


million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 
Week | gregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan 
6 | 8 | 6. | 
1945 | 1946 1945 1946 
j aes. be 
Working days:— | 5 | @ | 5 | 4 
Birmingham....... ' 2,665 > 2,568 2,665 2,568 
Bradford.......... | 726) 654) 1726! 
Bristol............ 1,817! 1,768! 1,817! 1,768 
Ce eee ee 654; 752) 654/ 752 
| SiR apaRa | 21405) 1410) 1,405 1,410 
Leicester.......... | 1,220: 1,048 | 1,220) 1,048 
Liverpool ......... | 4.874 4,754 4,874! 4,754 
Manchester........ 3,321 3,589 3,321) 3,589 
Newcastle......... | 1618 1882 1618 1,882 
Nottingham ....... 728, _ 649 128 649 
Sheffield .......... | 1,533 1,778! 1,533! 1,778 
Southampton...... 103 __ 148) 103, 48 
12 Towns...... al "20,664 | 21,000 21,000 | 20,664 | 21,000 
{ —-—_— 
Pailin. ie canst ox | 10 am | ais 10, ~ 14,514 


Se 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Jan. | Dec. Dec. | Jan. 
RESOURCES 4 —_ i= t 


Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 
from Treasury ......s++0. | 17,837) 17,067 17,062) 17,062 
Total reserves ....-seeceeee | 18,690! 17,863 17,863) 17,863 
Total cash reserves......++- | 245; 216; 207; 232 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... | 18,734) 23,668 24,036) 24,092 
fotal loans and secs. ....... 18,768) 24,030) 24,531 24,316 
Fotal resOUrCeS ...+++eeeees 40,089) 45.052 44,851) 45,014 
| | | 
LIABILITIES 
PLR. notes in CHT. «6.6.66. | 21,743) 24,663 24,736 24,635 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... ; 1,300) 1,450) 1,350) 1,480 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... | 13,921) 15,906) 15,658 15,900 
Govt. deposits .........+... |} §92) 718 1,199) 771 
Total deposits ..........00. | 16,122) 17,908 18,139, 17,970 
fotal liabilities ............ , 40,089) 45,052) 44,851) 45,014 
Reserve ratio. ....6.+..05-- (49 490142 -0% 41-79% 41 -9% 


4 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES of 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,619 20,066 20,065, 20,065 
freasury & bank currency...| 4,130) 4,326) 4,334 4,352 


LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation........ 25,326 28,557 28,649 28,491 
lreasury cash and dep, ...../ 2,960; 3,006) 3,482! 3,077 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
“4 Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Dec. 


2, | .6 13, 20, 
Assets 1945 1945 1945 1945 
S018. . xan sealed nian |} 65,152) 65,152, 65,152 65,152 
Private discounts and) 
AVANTE «0 0.04 6's eden 47,283 48,406 47,183 45,947 
Advances to State: 
Tess dens cosine | 490,506: 490,50€ 490,506 481,506 
a) In occupation costs .| 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 
h) Treasury advances .| Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
c) Vixed advances ....| 64,506 64,506 64,506 55,506 
LiABILITIES 
MOUS. ccsndanaciwkarea 545,798 555,575 557,106 562,752 
Deposlt 00th. si vveiivn | 68,351, 57,726, 52,932 49,262 
(a) Govt. accounts ....| 21.708 10,274, 5,593 2,990 
Other accounts ........ | 46,643 47,452 47,339 46,272 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


\ att, Bre ns oi pee 

Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

30, | 15, | 22, 29, 

ASsETs 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 
GOR... .nsceeenateeoestal 2°65, 2°65 2°65; 2-65 
Brit. Govt. SeCS.......++++2) 28°39 35 *37) 35°27) 34-57 
Sterling balances .......... | 1-90) 0-94 1-26) 1-59 

LIABILITIES 1 | 

Notes in circulation ........ 33-09) 39 -_ 39-36) 38-93 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 





6 | 13, | 20, | 27, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
WONG 0s ceventebaccsivenneed 31,603) 31,385) 31,382) 31,383 
roreign exchange .......... 363 3,214, 3,448 3684 
Private loans and accounts ..| 910} 1,307! 1,587! 1,772 
inens 00 GARR a ics cote xe 42,021) 41,806; 41,666) 42,269 
LIABILITIES | i 
NUS... cen sdeassewnskwia? | 68.232] 68,766) 69,584! 70,376 
urrent accounts: | 
(a) Govt, accounts j 


2 t 5 4 
-++| 4,396] 5,566) 3,112 5,440 


(b) Private accounts . 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 

~ | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

} 29, | 7, | 14 | 21 | 28 


. ASSETS | 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 

Gold coin & bullion..; 444) 444) 444 ©» 444 444 
Rupee coin ......... | 150, 164, 155; 152) 160 
Balances abroad..... 3.423, 5,558) 5,555 5617) 8,623 
Sterling securities. ...| 9,043! 10,823, 10,873. 10,973 11,053 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs,..; 578, 578, 578 578 578 
Investments ........ 161 199 213 226, 254 

LIABILITIES } | 

Notes in circulation... 10,096 11,904, 11,971 12,023 12,109 
Deposits : Govt... ... 2,546, 4,724 4,799 4988 4919 
Banks... .. ee on vee 759, . 854 743° 675 763 
Reserve SOGO ..6V0.. 92 9% 93 -8% 93 -9% 94 -0% 94-1% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A’s 


Dec. | Dec. | Dec Dec, 
3, 10, 17, 24, 
1945 | 1945 1945 1945 
169 -72,171 -43 174-41 177 +13 


; Assers 
Goid and balances abroad... 


Australian coin ............ 2-87 2-84 2-85 2-88 
Govt. and other.securities... 421-05 421 -05 419 -24 421-15 
J yg. eee 11-83 12-91 13-18 12°25 
; LIABILITIES 
PORES OVE drdn ck week soa 4% 19] -21,191 -96 196 -46 202 -71 
Trading banks deposits :— 
(2) Special accounts. ..... 230 +87 230 -87\230 -87'232 *91 
(b) Other accounts....... 25°77 26-45! 29°15, 29°63 
Other liabilities. ........... 146 -80 146 -81 142 -08 137 +14 


NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins 


Dec. Dec. Dec. ; Dec 


10, 17, ae 1 ae 

ASSETS 1945 | 1945 1945 , 1945 
See ee ae ; 712-8 712-9 712-9 712-9 
Foreign balances, etc.* . 4,540 °7) 4 539-7 4,540 -3) 4,539 -0 
Paces WH =... eve... ; 0-1 0-3 0-2 0-2 

Loans and advances on 

Current account ..... 1383, 143-8 148-1 167-0 
Of which toN.E.1....; 44°8 44-8 44-8 44°8 

Advances to Govt. ..... ) Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
8 1 268 -9| 1,187 6 


eee 145 -4 1,307 - 


LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 
Current accounts :— 


| | 
. 1,506 -7) 1,555 -1 1,646 -7, 1,712 +8 


Te 2,520 +3) 2,417 -1, 2,421 -5| 2,387 -4 
(b) Govt. special...... 105°5) 105-5 105-5) 1056 
eee | 922-9) 967-7 872-5; 850+1 
Of which blocked 
as result of \ 
notes surrender.) 491-5) 563-5 499-8 481-8 
Sundry accourts.......) 150-3) 150-3) 150-3) 150°3 


* This item includes clearing account balances. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


Nov. Oct. | Nov. 


Nov. | Nov. 
25, el: eS 10, | 24, 
ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Ces S GAGS ce eens 276 -4| 294-7 294-7. 294-7) 294-7 
Clearing & otherexch. 56°3) 53:8) §52°5 54-3 55-9 
Treasury bonds ..... | 128-2) 125-2; 125-2 125-2) 125-2 
Commercial bills... .. | 576-0 548-6 543-4 539-7 537-0 
Sapaitietes i... vo. 6% 48-0) 43°3 43:3) 43:2 43-1 
AdvanceS......6.... | 255-6 246-2 248-9 247-8 239-1 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. .| 964-1 918- 
Deposits ...... ...-| 202-5} 200- 
Clearing & otherexch. 30-2) 35- 


922 6 924-2 894-4 
101-1, 187-2 188-1 
35°3} 35-9 35°3 


Dare 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


Dec. Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 


23, 30, St Bat Ss 

ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 , 
GORD disigis sc csdes'ces 4533 -2.4797 +7 4774 -5 4764 -4/4759 -3 
Foreign exchange..... 106-3, 125-2 127-8, 139-3) 140-1 
Diecownts. 60 <i ccess 65-9, 72-2) 86-4 78-7) 155-2 
Advances........... 26-1; 27-0} 255 2347 286 
WOOUNUEINES sos cccccns 64-2) 63-7) 63-7) 63-7) 6246 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . .'3473 -7|3725 -3/369 -0'3693 “1/3792 4 
Other sight liabs..... 1068 -7 1093 -1,1111 *3,1109 0)1081 7 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
‘mimis {fz 
, 1944 1945 | 1945 1945 
Gold and ster. exch 38-83) 74-57) 77-26) 77-56 
Advances to State | 25-88 25-02, 27-05 27-93 
PR Co. cast sok oes 11-74; 11-00; 6-30, 5-80 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES | i 

37 -98, 4] -92) 42-19) 42-31 
9-69 9-27 11-05 9-91 

.| 27-27; 56°28) 54-02) 55-57 

.. 151 -8%'69 -4%'71 -9%'71 -9% 


Bank notes......25:.. é 
Demand liabs.: State... 
Banks and others ........ 
Reserve to sight liabs.. 


BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 


Nov. | Aug. | Oct. | Nov 
30, 31, 31, | 3, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Reserve : Gold........ 1,135 +4 1,189 -4) 1,187 -7' 1,187 -8 
Ses. 655-9} 651-2) 686-8) 658-2 
Discounts and advances.| 3,042 «7 3,306 -7' 3,543 -7| 4,244 -3 
Investm’ts & Govt. debt 16236 -3:15841 -7'15937 -7:15919 -7 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... .'16927 -9.17183 -117990 -4 17947 -1 
Deposits : Govt........ ' 3,940 -4 1,698 -2) 925°5) 425-9 
i 1 334 +5! 3,878 +1) 3,666 -3) 2,795 -7 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


| Nov. Nov. | Nov. 


acahiooibiensentseeipnioc — 
a tom 9 16, 


ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 

Gold coin and bullion ...... 98 -40|116 -27 115 -68 115-34 

Bills discounted ........... 18-53, 31-42 33°94 36-41 

Invest. and other assets .....; 85 -15)108 -18 106 «70/105 -88 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 54-14 65°39 63-63) 62-54 

Deposits Government ..... 4-76, 7:89 9-11) 12-98 

a 146 -64 173-38 174 -59,175 -42 

oe re 7°29' 6-69 6:28 5-46 

rr. 46 5% 45 -9% 45 -5%, 45 -0% 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


, Dec. | Nov. Dec. Der 


Ree Sa ee ee ee: 
ASSETS | 1944 1945 1945 1945 
Reserve : Goldt...... ot ome Siw ch Solid Eo” bane 
CR aicsess | 172-26, 159-03; 161-78 159-03 
SONI hn es 4 c4siese: 1516 17,1790 -45 1819 -98'1844 -10 
LIABILITIES \ ! 
Note circulation ....... 1028 -81,1114 -46 1116 -60:1117 -94 
Deposits: Com. Govt... 22°83, 156-78) 160-99; 170 -97 
Chartered banks ....... 416 -28! 479-60, 502-39! 518-19 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





(Continued from page 75) 


{60 million of bills, compared with £69 million in the previous week. 
(he market this week, of course, has been virtually bare of maturities, 


in consequence of the heavy year-end sales. 


The reflux of Christmas currency has been much heavier than usual. 
The note circulation has declined during the week by no less than £16 
million, probably the largest weekly fall on record, making a decline 
of £21 million from the peak figure. At this date last vear the recession 


irom the peak was only {10-4 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following cates prevailed on January 9, 1946 :— on 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
%; 4months, %% ; 6 months, 4-$%. 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). 
days, 4§% ; 3months, 
41% ; 3 months, 4-#%,. 
rate, $% (max.). 
4 months, 14-14% - 


Day-to-day money, }-32%. 
iscount houses, 3% (max.). 
6 months, 13-23%. 


Rates. —The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on 
(Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


January 9, 1946, 


Fine trade bills 


Fixed Rates for Paymen! to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. —Spain. 


Maly. 71-25 lire. 


$3-3. 
Mexico. 


Special Accounts are in f 
of exchange is quoted in 


New York Jan. 





Treasury Bills : 2 months, noe 





Short Loans, 3-2%. Bank deposit | Cables -— nti 
3 months, 1-1}% ; London ...... 403 j 
Montreal ..... 90- 
Zuricht ...... 23 -60 
24 68 


Buenos Airesf . 


Rio de Janeiro. 

United $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03} : mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Canada. $ to ¢ 9 Rye Se 
jaf 861) 4-43-45: mail transfers 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25 -22}) 17-30-40. | Barcelona... 
Francs 479 -70-480 -30. . Pias 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. | ctockholm .... 

- 19-95-20 -05k. Helland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-17) 7 -58 -62. Brussels ...... 
Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. | paris... .... 


Belg Francs 176}-3. 
Hscudos (110) 99 -80- 400-20 
ransfers 4-02-04}. @Grasil. 


“gentina. Cruz. 82-845 er. (buying) 


1€ -44 pesos. 


mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail 
Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buying). 





+ Free Rate. ee § Basie 


Pesetas 44 -00 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on January 9, 1946. 


Piastres (97}) 979-8. 
tran. RI. 128-130. 
(Pesos to {) 19-45. Colombia. 


India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 1718-184. 
Hong Kong. 1/24}-1/34. Singapore. 
(Pesos to £) 7 00-7 -06. 


for Chile. Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay. tor which no rate 


China. 
238-248 


don. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES —_ fais ee 
i | } 
an. | Jan. Jaa. Jan. 
Jan. - J . . . . 





{ j 
| Cents | Cents Cents Cou | at 

40348 | 403 40348 | 403,4§ 
30 280 90 810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90 416 
23-60 | 23°60 | 23-52) | 23-52§ | 23-52h | 23-525 
: 24-66 | 24-63 | 24-63 | 24-62 | 24-62 
. 15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 
05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
20 9-20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 
8 23:84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 
“af 2-28} 2-283 | 2-28) | 2-283 
84 0-86 0-842 | 0-842) 0-842 
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onan splines magnesia eee asanenemcnasineeiiatil intense _ 7 
Monthly Average d ii 1944 1 1945 
Unit ot ‘aii onndiimll, ainaanahiternilal Te $$ ———— -—— ~ 
t ; 
wig 0 a 1929 | 1932 , 1939 | ros 1940 | 194) sn | 1942 | 1943 ss | 194 1944 | July ay | A Aug. |= Oct. | Sane July | Aug [seve |< Oct. 
‘ aid 
Ce Ee Le Se ee eS ea L wer | r Py 
Population Oct., 1945. 140,000,000 ; Area : 5,026,789 sq. gates : 7,839,432 » kens | |) 8 
2. lndust. production af RB... 1935-39 = 100 ‘ed ad = oe “eal . - “asl 232 2 = = _ = vo a 
- un » | 
i ea : | Rae Ree eee ee i oe ee 
. Minerals, ee at ™ ai gene S 107 67) 106 117) 125) 129) 132) 140), 142) 14 7“ 1 1 141 ng 
3 t ded ~~ | | i j | "| 
. ne FRB pontoons nnn’ 1923-25 = 100 117 28 72! ai 122} 166! 68 41) 38} a 2 4 = = 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B .......00s See ~ 87 | 60) 72 8 82) 16) 14, 1 az + 71 : 119 
i Sher wes soe ec caeeeee =. = — a a a — a A a a a p : 3 138 
. F loadings, adj. F.R.B...... 1935-39 = 100 5 | 1 i ees 
10 eet oles et PRB. e0cne > 117 75 «= 106, 14s 149 168) 186) as 187) 18 1 201; 218) 200 213 
Employment :— 
+ Hen-neeipatare, adj. ?% R. om conte ose 000 ows ont | 30,353. 51, n04 35, 668) 38, 447, 39,728) 38,690) +f 709 se 6st +33 xe | i 3 iv i Ee a = aa wom 
B. = oe 
is: 7 adi. F. ae weseness 1939 100 | 106-0 17 ry 100-0 104 a 1i7- 5 126 - 7 130 ‘9 127 +5) | 121 5 121- 126 -6 126 a 135- : 12-5 121 Lis +6 us 7 
| Mie s+ akeasteceteah © | ’ “ 
is ie es ot 8 PRB. rates ch etia > | 106 a 66 -4 100 -0) 107-5, 132-1) 154 0 15- 7 166 6, 165-3, 158-0) 156-3; 154-5) 148-9) 143-5) 142 2) 123-5) 121-6 
16. . payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. . . / 119-8 50- 4 100 -0! 114 « 167 +5) 245 6-2 300 | 334-2) 326 -8) 313-9 314-0, 314-4) ar 3 — 3 om as 
17. Average hours, B.L.S s6aeeeD Number | coe coe Il 44-6) 45-2 44- 9 105-1) ho Be B+ 4 sce as 
18. » hourly earings, OE Shasta Cents 45- 8 64-4 67 0 13-6... wee .-» || 101-8) 101 6) 103- ‘| } fe 
19. Cost of tiving, F.R.B.........ccccees 1935-39—=100 || 122-5 976 99- -4 100-2, 105-2) 116 ie me 125 ‘s} 126 - ty 126 ‘ 126- 4 nee 129-0} 129-4; 129-2, 
Wholesale prices :— i | | 
a cove 1926 = 100 104-9 48-2, 65-3) 67-7) 82-4 105-9 122-6) 123-3) 124 al 122 -6} 122-7; 123- 4 130-4; 129-0} 126-9) 124-3) 127-5 
7. ne : ("99-9 61-0 70-4 71-3) 82-7, 99-6, 106-6) 104-9) 105- 8 108-8 104-2, 104-2) 107-5, 106 -9| 106-4) 104-9 105-7 
22. Other commodities B.L.S. . © 91-6 70 2) 81 3 85-0; 89 0) 95 5 96 98-5!) 98 | 98 - 6) 98 6) 98 7 ch 99-7) 99- 99-8} 100-1 
a flea tout pad © 95 3 64 8 77 q 78-6 87 3 98 4 103-1, 104. *| 104-1) 103- 9 104- 7 104 Ty 106 q 105 4 105 « 105-2) 105°9 
Bank Debits :-— | | 
24. Total, all rt tres ..... ovens Million $ | 81,878... | 35, 328, 37,155) 44 183, 53,481) 66,078) 74,326)| 72,909 69, 124 70, 389 70, ass! 98, a 79,163; 73,229) 71,172 
25. New York City -_ vores énesccanewe > |, 50,257, 14,265 14, 299 14, 810) 18,905 24 697) 28, 799)| 28, 474) 26,165 26,860) 28, 558 | 41. 725, 33,590 29,388 28,545... 
26. Gold stock .........-- apne ccceses ee | 3,996! 3, 9521 17,644 21,995 22 737) 22, 726) 21, 938! 20,619) 20, 996! 20, 926) 20,825) 20,727,| 20, 213 20,152) 20,088; 20,073) 20, 037 
27. Money in circulation..............6. » | 4,476, 5, 528 7,598, 8,732) 12 +160} 15 15,410} 20,229) 25, 307); 22,699! 23, 292) 23,794) 24, .425| 26,746) 27,108) 23,292) 27, 826) .. 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... a | 2358 2, 114) 10, 466 13,331) ... | =1 | 12,855 13. 072 13, 548 14, 168) 14,920) 14,794) 15,011 15, 5 
29. aa Excess Reserves.........+.- m i 43 256] 4,469 6,376; ... | ... |} ! 1.188 846, 1,035) Tal 1,585, 1,037! a 1. 15. 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ “a | §95 99 186) 163, 238, 9 “al: - | 70) 145 42, 178 52! 249) 18 1 ™ 
Sl. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 1939=100 || ... | | 95, 87) 7) 102). - 50 ul jaa 132 12 29) 13 ae 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds...........e00 % | 3-60 3-66 2:36 2-21 2 -05, 2.09 1 “98, 1-92) 1: ‘75, 1-90) 1-93, al 163 163) 1 “ee 1 68 
33. income payments, adj...........0e0- 1935-39=100 || 122-9 70-6 105-4 113- “5) 138 -0, 174-6) 213- 0) 233-3, 233-2 234-7 232-7 ast 9) 242-3, 242-3) 237- “3, 238°S -... 
HA. Treasury receipts. .....ccccssccccces Million $ | 4,032) 2, 076) a 595) 7 606! 8, 269 13,668) 25, 385) 45,408, 2, 212) 2,859) & a 2,054 5,916) 2,754 3, 281! 5,1 2,681 
35. * expend., nat. defence....... - rey | 6,302) 26,011! 72,109) 87, 039) 7,201) 7,571) 7,479 7,837) 7,324 6, 398| 5, 365} 5,124 
% a <a ives exeunsne is | 3,852) 4, (320) 9, 28 12, 74 12, my 32, 397 78, 179) 93, 744) 8, 110) 8, ug ’. 3 8 024 9641) 8,557) 7 304 6,611) 5,950 
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UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


ee. 
1 


| | | 
} Monthly Average | 1944 | * 1945 
Unit ot ae tS ae er ee eee eee ee ange Se Rass tipcbaanichiiiatoincpetelticks ecb ssid genes 
Measurement || | | | | | } 
| 1929 | 1952 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | Nov. | Dec. || July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
1] | | | li & Rese peynes 
spinnin homie Neelam ta aati cs tS al ae tbinht it tied tie | 


} 


Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) ; i | 


; 
ii 
A] 


ad 
2,537 ae 2,707 5179 a 
106 17, 107 











1. Electricity, public supply Oe. .4:.'..... | Mill. kw.-brs || aa 1,020) 2,201 2,378) 2,677, 2,771) 3,078) 3,196) 5,598) 5744 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ............ Avg. daily sales... | 98 97, 100, 102,107) 1 
3. Other merchandise .......... | in 1942=100 |... seed 100 105, 98100, «93,101... 140 1 124119) 
4 SREY reste is H cc] ws | | 9 | ON | 8800} sé]... 128) lil) 14) 3 
5 Registered unemployed G.B. (a) .......... i Thousands || 1,212 2,756 15M 93 350° 123) 27) 75)| ia oo || se se 233). 
6. « Dattet Cingbawd si. cc ccccccddisear \ sa ; 1,276 2,813 1690 1035 392 144, 33; 90); ... ‘| é . 253) ai 
a oo. PENGOR eg kine denne os eeecisvetteye el | ‘ ; 118 306 239 214 59 29) 5) ll... 1} a mn a 
8 » E. and S. England (0) ........0..... a i} 50 40-142 93 99 26) 10) 2) . i| ° 8... 
9 » . SW. Rrginnl @) i255. ccc cwese : s 69 157 76 33, 16 5| 1 | . a a 
10. | Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e)...... 4 | 165 371 153 92: 28) 7| 1 i a 23... : 
| OS eR Mneed 0), os... <5c2n.bon pee | 280; 602 151 75 30 68} | we 
12, NW. England (¢) ..............44-. > | 285 562 50949 545 F 10) | _ 
13. 5 PE Fo one isons cdsivgeuseetat ff e324 (Sd ae 89) 37 13 10}) ... 33, 
BA. iat MEI iends cicoeiadlnse: ceotc acl . | ise) “S78, 217) 25, SI) GAT | a OB: was) “ 
25 aD Keetrrasd Jepsdhcudenas aiameiod ns 116 228 127 «489 @«8«©641 4 mW 0... se 55. 
16 Northern Ireland > | gar ee a ty oe 19 
17. Andustr. disputes. No. days lost.......... ‘. | 676, 541, 207, 78 87, 126, 151 390), 124 4), 110, «114 14114 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : | } } | | i i | i | | 
26. Mees ME MIME «none sndpiie vente ane 1929= 100 100, 70-4 76-2 93-9 102-4 110-1 113-1 112-0 110-0 111-4 112-5) 121-4) 110-9 111-4 111-0) 111-4 
BO. <> tar CeO 565s iis ice ck vas tie odes ‘ | 100 72-8 76-4 95-4 111-0, 118-3, 125-0, 125-5| 123-2) 123-2!) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2) 125-1) 125-1 
Se Ca pti ethene pagar . 100 53-4 63-8 93-0 100-7 100-7 100-6 109-6) 112-5 112-8 113-9, 112-4 112-4 112-4 114-3) 114-3 
08. > RED Gin, & -occeac> -hacknnsdeanres m1 100, 76-3 100-0 125-0 135-7) 139-2, 142-0) 135-0) 134 ‘6| 134-6, 161-4, 161-4! 161-4, 161-4 161-4) 161-4 
22. _‘ Total, incl. miscellaneous .....+.......... - 100 67-8 80-3 104-3 114 4 120-1 123-5 127-1) 127 6) 128-0 130-2) 129- 4 129-3 129-4 129-4) 129-4 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : } 
23 SOE oct «ies pei ien hase cinn cai’ a 100, 81-8 02-4 107-2) 108 a 104- 9 107-9 109-1 109- 1 109-1, 114-3, 1a 7 109 q 109-7) 109-7} 109-7 
0. Waeic.5..: ies Seoe cee sasaatene. | 100) 87-8 96-4 113-1 121-4 121-9 121-2 122-6 122-6 122-6) 126-2 125-0) 123-8 123-8 123 ‘8, 123-8 
25. Industrial securities, Fin. News ........... Jul.1,1935=100| 102-0 64-0 78-1 68-2 74-3, 82-9 100-7 109-7) 112-1, 112-9) 109-4 113-2| 114-1! 116-7, 113-3, 145-3 
SG: Windd items cia | os eke auase.. | 1928=100 || 96-8 113-6 116-8 122-8 129-6 133-9 134-8 135-0) 137-0 136-3, 136-4 136-7, 136-6, 138-1 136 4) 135-8 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f).........-.. | Mill. g’s || 815-0 827 -0.1132 -2:1495 ‘$2178. 62922 -43149-2 ... 181] -12078.1 893-1110] -41419-3 1631 -6 1820-12026 -0 
0, . ons IG ihe CARs atinies ana . 829-5 859-5 1408 -2 3970 -7 4876 -35739-95899-1 ... 3925-14534 -8 11771 -9/2195 -3 2807 -3/3224 -1/3603 -814049 -2 
29. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).........|| 3 | 362-3 258-5 509-9 566-0 651-3 806-9 101-5 114 -0)1178 6.1277 -5 1299-7 1324 -5 1330 -1/1396 -1 1326 -2/1373 8 
30.  ,, Bankers’ deposits (g)............... { 9 |) 62-9 81-3 102-8 110-0 121-1 136-3 160-3, 184-9 191-1 205-3. 227-5 220-0 240-2 212-6 228-7 248-7 
31 on Govt. sec. Banking inet M0 jess ane I ri |, 55-9 64-0 107-0 143-0 142-8 150-7 181-1 214-8) 225-9 243-1) 242 0 260-7) 289-2, 277 ‘9 264 ‘ 283 -0 
learing inks’ (A) | ] ! i | 
BA: 74, SUP GME.. <5 « casue cs acs saben i! mi | 1,738 1,791, 2,248 2,484 2,970 3,376 3,680 4,153, 4,398 4,545, 4,819, 4,875) 4,898 4.59 4,789... 
33. 4 Cash and bal. with B.E............. = | 194-187-244 265, S11, 344386437, 460, 500,500, 51,518) 496. 
D6. cai ANE pcs titvitnininnincdesenwii i ss 229, 308 9255, 366 231 235 186 171 198 147) 181 195| 215! 189 296! 
35.  ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts........... l a se A Ca a | 495 642 1,002 1,387, 1,548 1,167, 1,994 1,993, 1,971) 1,925 1,703 
36 ey AMIE: cb Cee ss 005 kt. oS | ‘. 991 884 991) 944 849 795 750 689) '738 ‘783 '758| (756 |763) 


799 
oa. » Investments | 


790) 
| 257) 348 «608 «6659 «= 919-:1,069 1,147 1,167, 1,192 1,135 me 1,126 1,146 1,178 1,201, 
2 2 2' 








38. Interest Rates: Bank rate............... | Per ‘cent 5-498 3-008 2-24 2 2 2 2 2 4 2 3 
39. ,, _Phree months’ bank bills............ - 5-26 1-87 1-18 1-04 1-03) 103 1.05 1-03), 1-03) 1-03 1-03) 1-03) 1-03, 1-08 0-53; 0-53 
40. _-, ‘Day to day Wams ....6505.....5).85 } ° | 4-47, 1-62) 0-87) 0-76 0-75 00, 2 1-00) 1-00} 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00) 0-50) 0-50 
41 _» Yield on 24% Consols .........5.-0.l » |) 462) 3-75) 3-76) 3-40, 3-12) 3.023 | 3:09, 3:14) 3-05 3-07) 3-01; 2-82) 2-8 O4 4, 2-76 2-74 

(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Since January, 
19453, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (b) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before 


January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England, 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 
ot Derbyshire inctuded in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. 


(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year 


beginniv* in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average ot weekly figures. (4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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Poe bec, Price, | Price a 
a 203 ee i || Dee. | Jan. an. 
Pri Price Net | Gross || Prices || Last two 5 i , 
f : A Jan. | Jan. | Yields | es, | Year 1945 | Dividends |, Name of Security | 3h. 1946 1946 
Prices, ij of Security y = 2, 9, j Jan. 9 , an > i} — penne ad. | 
i] Name = | } ) ) s. 
Year 1945 a | 3945 1946 _ 1986 | = | High [ten ~¥- | % | tron, Coal and ont i..| 51/6 | 6s 58/6 fs 0 
ich | Low || ee ————— tg£sdigsad. /3 50/74 | $85| 42 ee Ord ai 46/3 | 4/3 16 4 3, 
pligh _ British Funds* =| U- Sign’ 9g (140 0/214 7/ 61, | gov, || aaa! 34.4 \Bolsover Colliery 2 28/3 | %/- 1311 6f, 
Tif abst | ‘Consoles 1959)°") E 1o84end 200 tua 04101 7 3) ie 25). | at 18a fo 30 i 1y/s | 106 | 45 
4 Consols 4% e: YT | | 3 i 6 Db! a Cam 1 | 99/ 24 
ta. se o 1944-49.) E ae (013 9.2 5 10 || 11/9 ie | 5 b6| 3 a@ Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1...... | be  oaee 410 0 
023 | 99% sion 3% °1948-53..|| E | 3 (190 3 0 2) 26/3 | 2 | | 5 alco (Wan) Grd. at £1...) 89, - | 2/9 |6 4 3 
03% 1014 a 34% aaiter 1961). | Bk loos i014 9°114 1) | 100/73 | 82/6 } “ b| 8 «c (Dorman Long Ord pees, | ae | 43/_ 526 
OT | 105% E . 18% | E | 0% 941/19 4 212 6| 29/3 | ie | 76! 4 @ Guest Keen.&c. Ord. "sik f 30/3 | 3/3 17 8 6 
00§ ot | —_— eae % 1956-61... ? | yoo! | 11d | 710 2 2 : a 3 ay 15 6| Tha He adfiekis Ord. _ a fi.) 23/- | 22/6 |6 4 ; 
99% H Funding 22° 1952-57. | Jo 1043 {|1l 3\;238 . ‘4 cis 7 ¢ Harlanc stk. {1 21/- | 21/- | 712 : 
024 1003 | ing 3% 1959-69... tii 4 1310/2417 10) 23/5 15/4 | b| 2}a Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. | 43/- 13 5 OF 
100 || Funding 3% E | 11% | 113 2) 24/14 19/9 | 5 Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1... 44/6 | 
ee 4°, 1960-90... 4416 7/213 +44 b Staveley /- | 81% (47 0 
112} Funding 4% -| E | 02@xd 102%x 0 54/6 | 41/3 | 42ha stewarts and Lioyds Def. £1 57/- | | 
I f. 3% 1954-58. . : 0135 O,1l7 / / 2 12} ¢ Stewarts B/- | 28/- |6 1 § 
101} || Nat. De 4% 1945-47... E | 100% 8 | 58/6 46/6 12} ¢ ice ) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1) 28/- | od 
-} &E | S-sii9 V 8} c ‘Summers (J.) , j- | Bt} 144 8 
94 4 We nek se 1946-48.| E 100% | 100 01 ola 5 2! 30/6 24/3 8c Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk.41..; 57, i 17 0 4 
100 || War Bonds 24% | L | 1008xd 101jxd 1 3 58/9 | 41/9 | 86) 4 a.Swan, Bald. Ord. 6/8. 11/4) | 11/74 | 
2 1949-51. | SiS. Sf ‘ Thomas and Ba row 6 16 5 6 
i i War Bonde abs. 1951-53. , . too} 101} it 5 5/29 ; ait ae 3 “att United Steal Ond. or fl...1 i 38% ire is 80 
4 s ¥ 1952-54. iW lxd| 1 7 0:29 j 6) Vickers ( woe ees | 
100 || War Bonds 24% 56.4 993xd 100)x 20/6 | 16/3 6 6) Tantiles 
; 24% 1954-56. } 9/217 3 / ‘ext Nil 
99} eoonaes ne 50° 2955-55.)) L 10 oa i il 5 | 2 18 10 [aie | Nilc! Nitc||Bleachers Assn. Ord. — a 238 | 26/3 316 0 
| Savings Bas. 3°, wneae l . a 101,xd 1llil 2% ; aa | ae  - et ok oe wren, pres = 10, pM 35/- 34 /- 414 . 
| . s. 3% 1965-75. 4) | ag. S43 6 i - | 5 c! 8 c' British Celanese Bie 52/6 36 
100 |) Savings Bas. 3% ° i 1133 144 11 |; 37/14 | 30/- |} 15 & P. Ord. Stk. £1...) 53/- 
ys ds 4% .2.... i | 3 18 91'215 | ' 5 b! 3ga Coats, J. . 55/3 56/6 |213 0 
112} Victory Bond | L | 102% | 10: 7) 54/6 48/1) | ids Ord. Stk. f....| oe 
i Tar Loan 3°, 1955-59... - 721218 5 b Courtaulds | 36/3 1215 0 
Ost 102" || War Loan 3)%, aft. 1962. 5 U_| stisa “or 113 93 1 5 i soya | s/s" || ots) Se Fine Cotton Spe Ord-fi.|| aaa | eve | $3 
05 RE - =i fadas : : 4 Fine Cotton . ad 4/46 | 3 
Ne = re naatiee ts indicated: E=earliest tee: ‘Tammndiee, 11 yrs. athe) 2 ait 7 Toy ae 5 b (Hoyle ete eae ci | 3t/ea 37/9 5 19 : 
ar * Ssume | / | on “ “aa 
: - my " Ret viele a after allowing fc for =e = = ; Pri Yield, || 38/9 | 30/- | 74 1 wae oo & Bi aldwims Ord. £1.|// 89/44 | 90/ om 
ge | 91/10}, 80/- || 20 ¢| 1%} jPatons & Ba eee | te] ee hie 
ices, I ices, | 7 i Hl : 8, i | Assoc. Elect. Ord. S el a 
vear 1544 || Year 1945 | Name of Security | 1985 | 1946 | rode | e1y- | 50/- || 20 ¢) 10 Asoc. & Callenders Ord {i a | erties e 
Low | High | Low |) sh tice an nnterarein nig s. d. || 48/- A tba) 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A aa a 54/3 55/- | 3 12 5 
SS 0G ok Oe ee pee at oe Bs | Bs 3B 
| | lia 34°% 1965-69. .... is 1 6 46 | 85/6 | tc! Ic General Ele ae 
101g | 99 Austra a sees 105 106 100/6 | 85/6 || IMB c! d Electrici | 
Er 3 liz 1961-66 0 / Gas an . {i ’ 3ey- 14 4 
Ob | 99h | 205g 195 |New Zealand 31", 1962-65. ts i iie (209 § 45/9 | 36/6 | $b) 3 @ County of-London Stk. i. 4 zy | 2e/- {2 i 
hs fl | \\Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 11) | drmundson t 21/- 
i 1034 | One| 208 ISouth Africa eee | | 3 88 a ais 20/ | 2 24a Gas Light tBlectae'stk fi| 56 | 316 14 8 : 
06 10 i ~~, | Corporation Stocks | | i215 6) ; a j La 44 } |'North-Eas k. £11 B/- | 35/- | 416 
| i | Birmingham 23°, 1955-57. “4 { 1 9 0. 37/3 | 28/6 1 | 3 ‘Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £ i | 
00 } ~ 1 ort = | Bristol 3% 13be-63.. eeccees i 104 | = j : % 0 41/9 33/6 | 5¢ i e ii — ae 3%6/- 36/- 2 - i 
D01 | 3°, 1963-66...... | 3 ; / | 20 ¢ Austin ‘4 k.fl........1 26/6 | 26/6 15 
so | eee | = ot Te 3%.- sparenhedo bas = in ; 4 6 oy 23/10} he we B.S.A. Ord. Stk. Ca ia 4/4 | Magi a a ¢€ 
94 i 93 il 100 et! ] os 1954 64..... 105 i 405 | 3 00 / 12/6 6 db! a Bristol Stk. (1. all 35/6 y 5 13 3 
H00 99 | 101 1405 ‘diese {1957-62 |, 15/6 | 2/3 | wo cl - a De Havilland Ord. k.f1-.. || a2y- 41/- 1219 6 
p06 | 104 =| 2063 | a “Governments | | 96 | de aay. see 6cl 6c Hawkes Suideioy Ona" 6/-. | 16/6 17/ad | ; 10 3 
hone Bas. 1972... / Hawker H ey 85/- 1 
| my e “Austria 442 ¢ Gtd, 1986-9 ee soe | 7/97] “ael fete "Lucas pi I 119 3t 
72 5 | 14°, 1889 A. Int i 6 6°86 ; oe | | 746 Mortis Moters : “ti 6 4 | 
40 | Brazil 4°, 0 66} 67} 41/- | 38/9 | +10 a| s-Royce Ord. Stk. {1...}| 1924 
50} 39k | 465 63 Brazil 5% 1914 A, Int. 38% 414 0 | 47/ | 20 ¢ Rolls-Royce Ord | | 
i al 9 48°, 5} 255 414 12/6 |100/- || 20 «| Shipping {\ 1513 
w Be: (20) a ‘Chinese 5% 1913... so - 2 35 3/1, | 21/4 | 2ha) 5 6 | Cunard Ord. Stk. £2... fl, 38/3ud) 38/6 | 413 3 
ot | agg | | 90 {ortanrt Fata 3%) | Sm 141598 | AS | | ae € ¢ {Fumes Withy Ont Stk fl 29/9" 9/9 | 40 0 
oo 41 | . \Spanish 42, Sealed Bonds. Teh | wolem 3 S19 | aormml cl $ sipao. ailLimes ted ek-gill See | 26/- 1412 3 
754 634 | | 65h U vy 34% Assented . 6 = 51/9 40/ 2 6c 6 c¢) Royal Mail Lines O stk fi | 25/6 25/6 318 0 
= 7 «|| TR | 73 ruguay ry ae —. fe ante 5 ¢| § ce Union Castle Ord. St «|| 25, | un: 
ow ; Dec. | Jan. | Jan. / ee | ten and Rubber =f 21/6 | 21/9 
Prices, Lot two | : Serentt | “g 8, | Anglo-Dutch of Java £1... .)) 61496 
Year 1945 Dividends || = Name of Security | 1945 | 1946 1986 __|| 26/ of ee. | 2ha| 4b Jokal (Assam) ARS 3) | Fen") “Ys Nil 
Tiow tl aA wh ta ena inceii placer oe d. | 46/ 72. |i 1 \Lendon Asiatic / | 96y. 
igh | Low!) o u Railways Price fou. hee a sae) seoel flees Pee eee fl... a | aul ee 
| Na | Nil |Antofagasta Set, Stk. Pt. in | Oe Nil | 29/- Se || Niel Nile (United Sua Betong {1...... | 
a Be gg ror | 5a | 514 3) 48/9 Sed. Stk. 1.11 98/0. | 100/74 | 3.19 9 
~ - 2c | 3 c!San no Nee eo pees $041 | $26 4 " : 7/6 9/9 | 50! le adeno Ord. 5/ - | 29/—xd) ; ; : § 
y | Pacific Com. $25...... 55 8 : | Ii 12}a| 17) Apex Tr a 17/6 | TW; 
244 | $13} 3b) 2 a Can. Ord. Stk. 56 8 | 31/5 | 26/6 | 4 ah Oil Ord. Stk. £1. . i ce 150 
\ Great Western 10h | 11s | 4 9 8) 31 Bi) 0b) a \Burm Stk. £1! 82/6 | 80/-xd 
eR 47h db 2a s. Pref. Stk... 110} | 6 93/1 | 75/33 | ‘Shell Transport Ord. f | %/3 26 
aay | 1048 || ab LKR 9% ist Pref. Stk.. 1s oh , is 90/7) | 17/6 || 1240) 2h Tuinidad Lecsebolée.£..-”. | 95/- | 95/1) 
33 231 | 24 ° ed ery = Peet 1903 Stk...) 6 | 56 : 5 ." e ws ng } 6 | Assoc. ae Baton 4 “so D5 ae 3 9 3 
a et | 1 tye Neate Weanoax oS lean eae | eee ae re Ste tT f...| | ed 76/3 | +e 
j Ce. cee 18 ll / j - i} te ‘Barker n ree . } 56/3 | 
GS | bpd) Bye lSoutnern 68, Pret Ore Stic) TOE | |G s/o 496 3 ¢| sale Boots Pure Dror Ord §/-"") Se | 78 [4B 
|| Banks & Discount | 87/- eT/-xd | 4 0 3. 58 3 7.6) 2 @ British Aluminiur Stk. £1! 123/9 | 123/9 11 
ders a eee ! 440, 4/9 | 38 \Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 85/6 | 117 3 
“< gs vee — ee 07 «0b 2 19 10 181, a0 my 10} 1205 ¢ | THB < British Oxygen ea £1) Ng | 1014 3 = = 
land Stoc 211 Os / Cable & Wir. He j~ | 165/- 
* $c] sc (Bank of Montreal $10. fox | ‘si 41 8 112 | 8 | dba ony 6 cee w Sones Ord. £1) | 10% | 318 6 
oF : 7 6 ¢}\Baak of New 5S. Weles 430... | 35/6 | 34/6|3 4 Ob < mS | 40 cl 10 De Ja Rue (Thomas) oat a 52/ 62/- i: ; 3 
; New Zeala “|| / ‘-xd 312 6 : ! 8 c Duniep Ru -.1 58/3 32 
32/6 46 3 @ Bank of ‘B’f1....|| 75/6 | 77, 57/3 | 44/6 || Bc Jec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/ é 5s/- 13 0 0 
lays Bank ’ fi €3/7- | €4/-|2 0 O i 8 cl 8 © }Hilec. d. 10/- 25/3 | 25, 
4 72/- 7a’ 7 b Bare DC. & 0.) ‘A’, #1 4 2 6 0+} 37/3 | 29/6 | Gaumont British Or ; 43/- 39 0 
59/6 3a) 34 Barclays ( | ET 10g | (- | B/- | 6 ¢| Be Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|) 43/- | 43, 2% 3 
" 1 of India £5..... /-ud | 4 0 3); 30, a | | 17}6 Gestetner 1. | 3103/9 | 106/3 
104 24a) 24 b | Charterec 5,41 pd.....) 91/- 9 pe 45/- | 36/- || 12a b Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1... 3/89/1176 
| ite) Melee ae id oat eae |* 83 Be 8 | 2G) Sciences: | $3 | 3 [bag 
»* £ ‘ { ‘ 5, £1 paid...... Oe. xd!'313 9 / } b 3a laperia chemic: . m7 
b5 52/6 6 @ 6 b Lioyds ‘A’ £ 82/- | 81/6x 42/- | 34/9 5 ial Tobacco Ord. ZA... 3738 
Bank f1.......... 9/- |311 0 / 6) #74a| Imperial a | $465 $47} | 
v9 | 19/6 ite 1 > | Martins 1, fully paid) 89/6 16 9 8B 1% 710 International Nickel n-p.. 50/3 |119 6 
7 846 8 b 8 4 | Midland Bank £2, fully paid Gyxd | 3 $37} | $1-60c $1 -60¢ ver & Unilever Ord. £1...) 50/9 -1369 
s » fully paid | ; 19 0 | $484 Lever & Un , 60, 
ie 616 Tha ; > Nat ect pA 485 3 10 6 a pe 10 Shae eee man. I w/a 72/3 aie 
3 Ae , k of Scotland Stk. 21 349 b 15 a Marks & Spene a 95 /- 95/- 
5 a | 8a 6 Royal ii Alvis £20, {5pd.|, 21gxd ei 77/- | 65/7} 25 ] Box Ord, Stk. {1..... 1/3 |476 
7 ; j-xd' 3 3 0 / 236 5 a Meta 9/3  Y, 
B27} 96! 5 a@ Stan. of S. 1Stk....., 63/6 | 63/-xe 19 0101/3 87/6 12} Murex {1 Ord. Stk......... : a3 }3 06 
9 58/9 54 5 b Union ister fAdA pod...) SW- | 94/- ‘? 105/- 88/9 a ee ee, ot = wo Se lu 8 
4) 80/- % 4)... 98 ees oo | 30} 219 0) 47/6 346 af ha Pinchin Johnson — »/ ll Sar 74/~ 322 6 
7 £1, fully paid...... , Ob 1 1310 0! 42/3 | ¥/6 : 10 b Tate & Lyle Ord. St owe | aos i3uo 
; 274 50 b} #0 | ee ae steeee i 15 109 | 3 2 6) 76/3 68 /~ w* 15 c. Triplex Safety G a £1 , 112/6 1126 | 4 0 u 
Pe 3 1 1% a] Commercial fae) oa. cseees ast 1136/3 218 : =e . a : 10 a (d)l2bb Ned sneenin Oe 3 8 | 20/- ro | : : : 
i / ; / / , ne oa es 
10)115/- |) 16 a] 16 biGen. ey te 3 bd | 3 ae deere ae Lae Tha ‘United Molasses Ord. 68. ae oe 1136 0 
te Ist F ae od 'Possl £1, fully paid........ i 1% (39 0 a = it (k) _— 4 cl Wz a ce = vseaees | gov $2/- | 215 3 
t ee vil ; / c r eee eee 
oF 1S | 6/0) 6/-d|\Phoenix £1, Sabre di | 2 | 20 Pigey Bee 67/6 || 35 6) 10 a! Woolworth Ord. | | 66/3 | 68/3 |413 Sm 
, “at 188.07 | taba \ Repel fe es EE cmon ks } We | 20 218 6 aa 27h. Ashanti Goldheids Prd. 4/ 95/- %/- '212 6 
pte 9} i9>b lla B | full id.......] 106 | Ud 1 T1/- | 58/9 Ped 12} c ‘Cons, Gids. of S. Africa 41... || gud) 184 | 8 4 0 
Pe 3/30) 3/34 | Royal ries, &c. 192/6 | 193/- | 2 1 6t 95/74 Moa || Sote| 30° bliDe Beers (Del) $M. -- a9 | 3/4 8 9 
\ iff Ord. Stk. f1..) / | 10 204 b Randfontem Ord. {1....... “ 1 | 
3 1085 133 | ae Distillers Co. Ord a A" | A | i587. 34 6 |, woe s/t 0 a, 1S cetuntin Seetie A 14/3 | ~~ cE —y 0 
; Ord. St /- |3120/ 14 30 | Nilc| Nile! 
135 6 ll a) 18 6 ‘Guinness (A.) i,| 119/- | 120/6 | 10/1h | Nile! Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 18 13 46 
6 97/6 7 a) 18 6 Ind Coope ne eee 1. | 386 /— | 106/- | 3 * el Me | re a Union fp. 12/6 fy. - stad 2 o# Nii 
> ; us, | ke) 8 4 array Stk. £1..-.. 3 [Sua o]} 13 | at Nee) Xa lw. _eeeceees ve oS pad at face value. 
3 3a. | | 12) Taylor Walker Ord, sti fis) i 9/3 1406 7 | 0% “Wom War Contingencies Reserve. < tant en” 
7 B1/- || 6 al 14 bilWetney Gombe Det. (a) Also special pay -: , (m) Yield basis 80%. 
(@) luterim div. wrt Final div. (c) Last two ) Includes 24% tax free yie - 
(A) Allowing for exchange. * 
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Population Oct., 1945 
. Indust. production. adj. F.R.B....... 
unad. F.R.B. 
3 Manu’ tures, dur a a can gened 
4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B..... 
5. Minerais, ot, 0 OU ccesscusmneene 
Buildmeg contracts awarded :-— 
6.. Fotel, ati. PRB. acccssesecs opmesee 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B........ weoee 
O Other, a0 PAB. is cigies scccsescce 
S. Freight-car toadings, adj. F.R.B...... 
10. Dept. store sales. adj. F.R.B. .......-. 
Employment :— 
- Non-agriculturai, adj. F.R.B. . ee 
unadj. B.L. .: 
ig OED. Fak. secncces 
14. Factory " ad). PF ide 6s ateeeeeneseneh 
15 wand). FAB. ..ccccscecces 
i payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. . 
17. Average hours, B.L.S. 

18. - bourly earnings, BL. a 
19. Cost of tiving, F.R.B 
Wholesale prices :— 
20. Fann products, B.L.S. ...ccccscecees 
2). Boots, BiiS.... s00-cens grescvceses 
22. Other commodities B.LS. .......... 
25. Wholesale commodity prices, unadj. 

FRE ccoshocsevscnssecs cece She 

Bank Debits :— 

24. Total, all reporting centres 
25. Rew. Vor City ane ccscvespeccoccesse 
26. Gold stock ........... sah oeceees ee 
27. Money in circulation..............0. 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... 
29. oi Excess Reserves. .......-+- 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds...........e00. 
35. Income payments, adj...........+0++ 
Sh... CEOOREOG MOON s os is 4.06 as0b coccecce 
35, . expend., nat. defence....... 
36. « re total 
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16. 





sete eee eeeee 


140,000,000; Area: 





UNITED STATES : 
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Y | 
riaeeeniitnaaienmnpap—tentaper 





1929 | 1932 


os 859,452 + kins. 


Unit ot 
Measurement 
5,026,789 sq. miles: 
1935-39=100 || ... 
a ix0 
x 132 
"2 93 
a 107 
1923-25 = 100 7) 
es 87 
4 142 
1935-39= 100 152 
Z 117 
000 a 
1939= 100 6-0 7 
S 06 +1 
= 119-8 
Number ie a 
Cents is 
1935-39=100 || 122-5 
1926—100 || 104-9 
a | 99-9 
= 91 +6, 
a 95 3 
Million $ 81,878 
= 50,257; 
? |” 3,996! 
“e | 4.476) 
s | 2,358 
s | ” 43 
o | §95 
1939100 || ... | 
% | 3-60 
1935-39=100 || 122-9 
Million $ || 4,032! 
} 
. | 3,852 








| i20 





Monthly Average 


“58, “log 
41, 109 
70; 109) 
67, 106 
os} 72) 
13 60 
40, 81 
78, 101) 
75 106, 


65 +3) 
10-4 
81-3 


7h 


| 
| 35, 328 37,155! 44, 783) 53,481) 66,078) 74, 326'| 72,909' 69, 124 
14,265 14,299 14/810 18,905) 24,697) 28,799) 28, 474 26,165 
17,644. 21.995 22'737| 22,726! 21, 938! 20,619) 20/996) 20,926 
7,598, 8,732! 11, -160| 15, 15,410 


3, ; 950! 
5,528) 


‘1930 | 1940 | | 1941 | 1942 i | 


114) 


67-7 
71-3 
83-0) 


18 6 


2,114! 10:466 13,331 


256 
9 


3 “66. 
70 6, 
2,076) 


41469 
186, 
2-36 
105-4 
5,595 


i 


6,376) 
163, 
95, 
2 21) 
113 5) 
7,606! 


| | 


“ieal 





i99} 23 

201} 2791 360 
142; 158) 176 
125, 129132 
12 reel oa 

8 82, 40 
149, 235,292 
1 138; 137 
l 149,168 


126 4 130- rs 


154 ig 175+ 3 
245-2, 350-4 


116-5, 123-6 
82 - 4 105-9} 122-6 
82-7 99-6 106 
89 0) 95 5 96 


81-3 98-8). 103-1) 





oe | 
"238 “a9 “s| 
87,77) 202; 
2-05, 2-09 1-98 


138 -0, 174-6! 213-0! 233-3) 233-2 234-7 232-7 237- 


| 
| 


hee, 


196 | toe 1944 | \ July ily | anh 
| 
6 a xe ete 7? 
| 


‘nel 
353) 
171) 
140)! 


al 
16) 
61) 
140) 
186) 


30,353, 51,784) 35, 868 38,447) 39,728) 38,690, 
| 100-0 104-7) 117- 5 


- 100 0 107: *5) 132- 1 
| 100 0) 114- 5 167 5) 


64-4 io 73-6 
99 +4, 100-2 7s 


127 4) 


166-6) 
334+ ay 


125 | 
1} 
123-3, 
104-9). 
98 +5) 


104 - | 


| 20, wap, bas 25, 307); 


“* 
1:92) 


ts 


oa 
139 
38) 
14, 
57| 
143) 
192 


38,700} 38,651, 38, 422) 38,282) 
\| 38,731! 38, 741) 38, 593) 
127-5} 127-3) 


| 165-2! 
165-3, 
326-8, 
44-6) 
101-8 
126 -1) 
124 al 
105-8 
98 +5) 


104-1) 


22,699) 23, 292) 


|| 12,855 
1188 
70) 
115) 
1-75) 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS 


1944 


Aug. | see | wi | 0: Oct. 


| | 


232} 231 

23 

348, 344 

168; 168 

142) 143 
41 41 
1 13; 
63 65 

142) 13 


- l 


126 +6 
1546 
156 +3) 
314-0, 

44-9 
103-1) 
58-5 


122- -1| 
104 -2; 
98 6, 


104 < 


188.0 
0 
313-9) 
45 -2) 
101 -6| 
126 -4 


122 -6| 
104 -8) 
98 - 6 


103 “9 


13, 072 
846, 
145 
413, 

1-90 


1,035) 
42) 
111, 
1-93, 


8,269) 13,668) 23, 385 45, 406)! 2,212; 2,859; 5,927, 
6,301, 26,011) 72,109) 87 039) 


9,528 12, ay 12, 711) 32,397 78, ‘119 93,744) 


7,201) 
8, ‘11o) 


{ 


7571, 6.998) 
8, +119) 1, “" 


38,481)| 











| June | July 
' 
230 22 
233 221 
342) 308 
16 17 
14 14 
3 4 
1 
61 71 
1 
1 201 





126 -1)| 
154°1) 
154 5 
314-4] 
45 6) 
103- 1 
126 -4) 


\ 
123-4 
104 +2) 

98 -7| 


m4 





“BS: 


103-9} 103- 
129-0! 129-4 


130-4, 129-0 


107-5; 106- 
= 99.7 


106 q 105 - 4 


1,585| 1,037! 
52 249) 
132 12 
163) 1-63 
242-3) 242-3 
2,054|| 5,916| 2,754 
7,479| 7,837| 7,324 


ml 


414, i 
1-93, 


8 024) 9,64] 8,557 





| 141-1 


1945 


Aug [Aus | Sent. | Oct 


188 172) 163 

190} 17 166 

24 20 189 

158) 1 157 

141, 13 119 

719 

3 

8 10: 119 
128, 128 ... 

200; 1 213 






31,413) 37,136) 36,749, 35,098) 34,707 
37, 495 37, 177) 36,844) 35, 268) 34, ye) 


121-1| 115-6) 114-3 
122 -5| 120-9 
142-2| 123-5) 121-6 
257 +5! - 
40 -8) 4i-4 
102-5... | 98-8 
129-2 128-9) 128-9 
126 9} 124-3 127-3 
106-4) 104-9, 105-7 
99-9, 99-8) 100-1 
1059 


105-7} 105 “ 


70, 389) 70,863, 98,024 79,163) 73, 229; 71,172 
26,860 28,558. 41, 725) 33,590; 29,388 28, a6. 
20,825) 20,727,| 20,213 20, 152) 20,088) 20,073) 20, 037 
25,794 24, :425|| 26,746; 27,108) 23,292) 27, 826 
13,548 14, 148) 14, 920) 14,794 15,011 15, 5 


920) 1, 15 
144 1 i 
129 1 145 
1-68 1-68} 1-62 
237-3, 232° 


3,281, 5,192) 2,681 
6,398 5,365) 5,124 
7,384 6.611) 5,950 


— 
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| 1} 
Monthly Average 1944 } 1945 
econ H ie | | ae \ ee or ee 
|| 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | | Nov. | Dec. || July | Aug. | sent | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
'] | i Stent ame > oe Tae Be. 2s | ae | Pelle BE SORES A LL LA Be 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) get 
1. Electricity, public supply to G.B............ Mill. kw.-irs |i 858| 1,020 2,201 2,378) 2,677, 2,771) sera 3, 196, 3, 98 tu) 2,637 2,474, 2,707 3179 3, 463 
2. Retail trade, Gt Brit.: Food -........... Avg, daily sales | | 2 3 100 102 107). 119) 17) “107| 107) 
er merchandise m = ; ] 4 i 
4. MR 5c LA bp osdceaons --| || | 9m 10; 98100) 98} | 128| ol} Ml] 14 Us | 
5. Registered unemployed G.B. (a) Thousands | 1,212 2,756 156 63 350 123, 27) 75)| sh ef pa es 233. “ 
6. , United Kingdom .............0.000+ | : | 1.276, 2.813 1690 1.035 392 144 33 90) } as. es es 
7 o, MAGGI <inwd enti oswssscceuldtt kes . | 118 306 239 «6214 59 29) a i| is is 0 ‘ * 
x » E. and S. Eogland (b).............. * i - fm no 99 26) 10) 2 i ‘ ae 8... ile 
9. og. De. PM EN ooo voc ccddveveds é a 6 33, 16 5 “a bee eee a6 ° 
10. » Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e)...... . { 165, 371 153 92 28: 7 1 ° eae ° 25. ° 
7: - a — OY. sso vvc vogeVet gave . a oa = B. a 15 2 . } ae ° i a ee 
= ~ oe SEE So oid ca S ote een cm i | roa = _ 7 3 iol < on 33 m ob 
RES ai pig tee eas z | 386, S78 237, 1255 A] oA ae Oe isd on 
26. . et doidu cs. dincvll. nameness connec | 116 228 1277 «89 8 641 4 WwW 10} at aie g 55, Je 
16. Northern Ireland .............-s0055 “ | 3% 68 6 7 «@2 a1 6 15 — ae a. ae a 
17 tndustr. eae. mo. ewe Sth. ncccseans . 676) 541, 107, 78) 87, 126, 151, 590, 124, 64) 16 po, 114, 1,114 
holesale ives : Economist : | | } | | 
18 Sane TNE BOOM 6 a ov 0n~scpetesosccecs 1929= 100 100 70-4 76-2) 93- 9 102-4 120-1 113-1 112-0 110 0) 11-4) 112-5) 111-4! 110- 111-4 111 111-4 
19. Other foods ... 2.2.2... - ses eeeeecsecess o 100; 72-8 76-4 95 4 lll 0) 118-3, 125-0, 125-5; 123 2) 123- 2) 123-2; 123 2| 123-2) 123-2) 125-1) 125-1 
20. Textiles... .....-c0crsscccescccsesecess » 100; 53-4) 63-8 93-0) 100-7 100-7 100 6 109-6) 112-5 112 8) 113-9) 112-4 112-4 112-4 114-3) 114-3 
21. Minerals ...5..- ..--0+0-secesesecceces o 100; 76-3 100-0 125-0 135-7 139-2, 142-0) 135 0) 134 -6| 134 6) 161 4 161-4) 161 161-4, 161-4) 161-4 
22. “ a in. er eos cinesttete > 100 67-8 80-3 104-3 114 4 120-1 123-5 127- | 127 + 128-0) 130 4 129 +3; fot 129-4 129-4) 129-4 
ost of Living in. o i 
23. FO0d . . .cenccagpnssccvescccvsccsccsees . | 100, 81-8 02-4 107-2) 108-7 104-9 107-9 109-1, 109-1, 109-1; 114-3) 111-7 109 7) 109-7, 109-7) 109-7 
24. BAER ivin 5 ARN? 4 hnos 6 be barnnneees 100) 87-8 96-4 113-1 121-4 121-9 121-2 122-6) 122-6 122-6) 126-2 125 0) 123- 6 123-8 125-8 123-8 
25. Industrial securities, Fin. News ........... ac 1, 1935=100 | 102-0 64-0 78-1 68-2 74-3) 82 ‘9 100-7 109-7) 112-1; 112-9) 109-4 113-2) 114-1) 116-7, 113-3; 145-3 
ee eee a ee ee eee 1928 = 100 i 96-8 113-6 116-8 122-8 129-6 133-9 134-8 135-0) 137 ‘0, 136-3) 136-4 136-7, 136- ‘6; 138-1) 136-4 135-8 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative if) Keen hb stuen< Miil. £’s || 815-0 827 -0:1132 -2 1495 -3 2174 6 2922 - “a3ie9 2 181] -1'2078. 1) 893-1/1101- 41419. -31631 -6'1820- 12026 “0 
28 expenditure cll - || 829-5 859-5 1408 -2.3970 -7 4876 -3'5739 -95899-1 ... 3925-14534 -8/1771 -9/2195 -3'2807 -3/3224 - +1/3603 -8'4049 -2 
29. Bank of Eng. : Notes” in cire. (g) i é 362-3 258-5 509-9) 566-0 651-3 806-9 101-5 114 0); 1178 -6 1277 -5 |1299 -7/1324 51330 -1;1326 -1,1326 -2/1375 -8 
30 ~»  Swebors’Geuesits (g).....2..5.5.... i = || 62-9 81-3 102-8 110-0 121-1 136-3 160-3 184-9) 191-1 205-3. 227-5 220-0 240-2, 212-6 228-7 248-7 
31 a, Com. ne. ues Demt, te) i. 90% i| > i 55-9 64 0) 107-0 143-0 142 8 150-7, 181-1) 214-8) 225 9 243-1) 242 0 260-7 289- 2) 277 9) 264-4 2835-0 
earing inks * i} i 
32. ,, Deposits ....... p SEE es dd dla | | 1,738 1,791 2,248 2,484 2,970, 3,376 3,680 4,153, 4,398 4,545. 4,819 4, ana 4,808 4,859 4,789)... 
33. » Cash and Sal with B.E. :..........0. i] . | 194 187 244 265 311 6344 386 437, 460 500, 500, S11, 518 513 496 ... 
M.  . 4 -Discounte.....-..... seanegrddeeeasteile } ; | 229 308,255 366, «231/235 186 «172, «198 147) 182, 195} 215] 189296) 
35 » lreasury Deposit Receipts........... i} = Do stil Sete ap: t | Reacts | a, <7 = 1,387, 1,548 1,167 1,994) 1,993 <a 1,925) 1,703) 
36. oy ED iow o:5 Bo vce 0 sg CER c coc shane i i } 991 884 991) 944 849 795) 689; 738 783 758 756! "790! 799) 
= er at: Eps 5 eRe vas + <-B FES | Fe | 5 ae “ je — 659 919) 1, we Mr L “a 1, -_ a il 1,126 1, 146 1, Ty 1,201)... 

. Interest Rates: Bank rate...............! cent | 5- 008: 4 2 2 2) 2 2 
39. »  Ihree months’ bank bills............ a 5-26 1-87 1-18, 1-04 1-03; 103 103 1- 03 1-05) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1 0- 0-535 
40. Day to day Wans ....6.5.....97-53 | * | 4-47 161 0 87) 0-76 0-75 1-00) 1-00 1- 00) i -00} 1-00; 1 1-00) —- 1- 0: 0-50 
41. _, Yield on 24% Consols .......- 0c. sell » |) 4613-75, 3-76) 3-40, 3-12) 3-02) 3-09 3-14, 3-05 3-07, 3-01) 2-82) 2-8 2-3, 2-76| 2-74 

(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Since January, 


1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. 


“January, 1940. 


begiania* in year shown. 


(6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 


(@) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
ot Derbyshire inctuded in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. 


Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. 
(g) Average of weekly figures. 


(c) Includes Southern division before 
(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 
Annual figures are totals for financial year 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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a Price, | Price Yield 
7 2S ere os | pe Dee. | Jan Jan. 
4 . J Gross || Prices. ae oe Name of Secu | , 
evi tees ie | i | Vield* | Yield | Year 1945 ne BA | 1945 | 29046 ae 
| | Jam. | | Jan. 9, |) i iH acer > 
\€es ; Jan. 9, | Jan. 9, | aw rs s 

=e | mectwetr THE 3 |e Be | ae eraser | ws es [825 

ear j i pteiapescae ~enaieninem selene ; ICOx } | j 
“ 1 , ae casi oy par oe ‘ s. d, | £ s. : i 61/3 | 50/74 8 3d) 4a iBeleover Caters Ord. fe: “/3 a } 311 6f 
Oe eas |e) gma cou | Luo dak Sy> Se | ate] Sts peters cam Ori Six. §/-) 0/6 | I0/s $10 6 

SS - - | 25/ Ul Laird 9 24/6 

i Conceal 57)... E | 109fxd 109% xd) 0410/1 7 3) 30/- | 25 6 b| 4 a Camme a d...... 22/9 | 24/ 410 0 
vit | oat || Consols 48 ye, 19ee-a8.|| | ame ed 013.0 s4ans (ames (Sol ¢2c——on i. Stk. £1---|, 89/4} | 88/9 43 
115 | 1095 Conversion 25% quran “| E | 102% | 0 13 0 3 0 2) 26/3 | 2/4 15 | 8 a Cory (Wm) Ord. Stk fi. | 26/- 25/9 | 6 Me 
oay | ST ll cone -f E | i 9 114 1 100/74 | 82% ‘el ta pamendang Ont..f8 eae 7a fall 42/6 | 43/- ke. 6 
Ost | TOst || Conv. 38% (ater 1961). E | 100% | 100% | 0 28 9 $8 | ee a a Guest Keen.&c i0/- sy | 3/3 |7 8 . 
OT fe 1058 Exchequer Bas. 14%, a L | (98 oF [2.2 10/212 7) 43/3 | 34/6 15 6| Tha Hadfields Ord ce y- fi.) 23/- | 22/6 | 6 2% 
00% 99 | Funding % 1956-61... L 1008 101 | 1 7 3 | 2 18 4 | 34/- 28 /- 6c 7 c Harland & W. et Stk. fl 21/- 21/- 7 7 oF 
99% 974 || Funding 29% 1952-57...” L 101 104 (iu 10 217 10 | 23/14 15/4 b| 2ka_) Powell Duffryn - Stk. {1..|| 44/6 | 43/- |3 7 0 
02g 100} | Funding Ces 1959-69... |: a 113% (1 3 7/213 2) 24/1) 19/9 a +44 b Staveley Coal we. Se f fi 57/- 57/6 4 . 
lf 100% Funding 4% 1960-90. ... i gp pee 102%xd 1 6 17 0} 54/6 | 41/3 : 12k c Stewarts and Lioyds D k.f1)) 28/- | 28/- | 6 

531124 = % 1954-58... | E €&,013 01 6 | 46/6 12pc) 12h S ers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stik. | S- 1448 
03 ord ag 7.) EB | 100% | 100% , 8/117 8) 58/6 | 4 Shc 8} c Summe Stk.41..)) S7/— | 0 4 
03% 1014 War Bonds 24% 1945-4 -|| E | 100% | 100 | 0 18 0.2 5 2! 30/6 24/3 8 6 4 a) Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. 11/44 | 11/74 | 7 

4 ‘ : d. Ord. 6/8. /, 16 5 6 
| Oe aes Yo 1946-48. || L |100#xd 101jxd' 1 3 3,2 8 0 | 58/9 | 41/9 12¢| 12) c | Thomas and Bal Stk. £1...|| 25/- | 25/6 ss 
02% 100 War Bonds 2 0, 1949-51. | L 1004 lolly 1 4 | 2 9 1} 13/63 | 10/3 . 54.6 United Steel Ord. _ 18/6 | 3876 5 
02 | 100% War Bonds 24%, 1951-53. 4) L 1003 101 1 5 5 3 | 28/1} | 22/6 23a) 54 Wickers Ord. Stk. 10/—..... 

' , . 0/29 /3 66) 4a) Textiles | Nil 
StL loo" | War Bonds 24 1952-54 1 © | 99}xa) 100fxa 17 9/217 3| 206 | 6 ‘sen. Ord. Stk. {| 13/6 | 13/6 6 0 
01g | 100 War Bonds 2% 1954-56. L | 10g | Oljxd 110 9) 2 18 10 | Nilc| Nile Bleachers Assn. a Stk dl, 26/3 2/3 | 31 0 
00 || aeste lGamingedhds. $5, tecego.| c | (OMe | ott ‘Thal aie 7 yy {ays | 4c) 5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 35/- | a/- 1444 

| 1 | i Ord. 10/ 6136 9 
Pe eg | Savings Bds. 3°, 1960-70. L | 01 10ljxd) 1 11 11 6 | 28/- | 23/2 | | 8 ¢ British Celanese 1 53/- 52/6 | 

| ; : 5,3 0 6) % 15 ¢ & P. Ord. Stk. £ 6 1213 0 
Old | Savings Bas. 3% 1965-75. |) b.4 3d BES 12 € 813 0 88 aioe ae S') Keertetie Ged Sat Ty aa | ee tes 
O14 100 Victory Bonds 4% o> © He » tH L | 102 % 103 1 8 2 218 7 | 54/6 48/44 ' 2h a 5 b Courtaulds Orc ° Ord oa 36, 3 36/3 j 2 5 4 
14) 1123 War Loan 3% 1955-59... iy E 103% 1038 | 1 7 3 1 5 || 59/3 | 49/44 24 b 24a English S. Cotton Ord’ f i 24/3 24/6 13 9 
03; 1014 War Loan 34% aft. 1952.) E 9wxd 97% 113 9 | 3976 | 33/3 4 c Fine Cotton Spns. k.2/-4| 4/9 4 |3 6 

- 102 ar NR L —— 7 t U=U ndated, 21/6 | c oshua) Ord. St 37/9 319 6 
eat 94) ra maptione Saeaicd-F : —E=earliest thee: $ Aesumed ie, 17 yrs. 6 tuths. | wat 3/104 : . ay on Cotton Or sre | ao/4a 9/- |327 6 

) redemption, assum f tax ¢ at 9s. in oe | wae -atons & Baldwins 
cee em vields a or Price. | Pree, —_ 91/10) 80/- 20 ¢) lige | Electrical Manufacte. 55/6 56/6 3W 9 
pe Dec. a oo Assoc. Elec 44/- | 4%6/ 5 
Prices, ’ : ; 8, . 1c} lc ders Ord. fl / .. 

Prices, a 1 Year 1945 1 Name of Security ai se 1946 oar = 3 I ‘i ae  & Callen - 1 Stk, 9 30 c a 3 2 é 

ear i oyey i 8 eng anew = / St 

oh | Low High [Low || Teme, Be Soe Ts lam 1435 io | 2U- | ie 17} ¢ General Electric Ond Sih) 98/9 | 90/6 | 33a 

ign 4 7 3 69..... xc . i Wc! Abe lectrici | 44 

| tralia 34° 1965- | 105 106 3 100/6 | 85/6 | Gas and Elect 1! 38/- 38/- } 
| 1014 994 Aus % 1961-66..... i3 00 | f daondon Stk. a. “| j- 42 
s oes 10 4 | Australia 34 34% 1962-65.) 103 | es (219 6 356 | 50! 3a Ee we Oed. Sth. A). & ee | a 415 
05} 995 | ery ag | 214 |] (21511, 45/9 6; 2ha Edmundsons ¢ ke Stk. £1..-]) 2173 i 43 
a wee 113s Nigeria 4% ©, 1954-58..| 105 | 105 | 2 33/- | 25/- || 236! 2a Gas Light & Co sa stk. 1.) se | 31) 416 6 
ii) 13 | Ms 10 (South Africa 3°, 3 6 || 24/14 | 207° | 2b Selwuntemmeaent or | ae 
06 | 1038 | | ton i Srsenettion ee | | yooh (219 0 | 37/3 3s | fo) Se. S oteter and -Airerate—| | 3o/- |238 3 
\ 9 | ers 100} 3 0 0 | 41/9 i 1 Ord. Stk. 5/- e/- | “6 1513 4 

Q 98; | ont 100 [Bristol 3" © 195 66 | 700) =6| «(100 2. 3 eran 10 c\ 20 c Austin ‘A’ mee 26/6 | 26 ’ 1 6 
1; 1s (Glasgow 3% 1963- rah aa: tome AS 40/- | 29/9 hc BS.A. Ord. Stk. £ sia 4/14 | 3/4 | 
- i | Sb [Det se, 1 3%, 1954-64..." 101 | 201 $0 0, 30/- | 23/104 oa) ats eal Oni stkfl.| 35/6 a" \3i0 8 
00 3 | 101 | 8 taco S'tgsr-62...| 105 |. 105 ays | aus | wc] a0-e (Port Motor Ord Stk, fi". | aL tteats ; 
B00! } 105 Mi ments | ‘3% 1 6 ' 6c) 6 c/Fe Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. | 7 85/- +310 
pos ee | Perelen Governments ‘| 3 7 410 0 44/- | 86, ta| wh biLuces (josephyOet ft Bers % \119 3 

| Argentine 34°), 34-59..) 744 754 20/- | 15/10 ist | ‘Lucas (Josep + Ord. Stk, 44/9 | aa/6 | 0 
= | we || 9 | 1 | Austria a} i889 A tat, 13° | eu is 0 8 ai. | 38/9 | taptel aate Rolls: Royee Ont Stk fi 5 | SS le . 
72 | 40 | Brazi ’ Int. 34°, 14 0 * - | 2 ¢| 2c hipping at fo | 513 

39h |) 46h Hil 5% 1914 A, Int. 38% 255 414 112/6 |100/ i Shipp .-| 26/9 | 26/6 | 
ch 2) | 2} | ‘hile oh 1909 240-8 ; 6s | R&R is's2 | aay } wel . ee ides Gini 38/3ud\ m9 |4 0 : 
28 | 20} | 474 | Chinese 5% 1913..... “| 3 | 27/- | 21, 6 eee el wa} arise fe 
¢ 7 External 3 | S$ 1415 3/ 9 | .32/6. 4). 3-2] Furness, Withy 1/6 53/6 | 
514 44 % } 90 Portuguese. ar BS 5.| 52. ls 6 9 || 38/9 | ; 6 « 6 c Furn cemean...>:x. 51, 1442 3 
~ oa ee reco Cotes WX 7 a /- | 23/9 | $ d/P. £0. Def Stk £1... A yf | Dy | ¢ 12 0 
60) | 41 | 5 ea | \Korsamigh 4% Sealed Bonds. = aT is | a0 04 : aia ¢| ||Reyal Mail Lines Ord.‘ fl..|| 25/6 | 25/6 | 3 
754 — | 773 | 73 | Urnguay 3 Price | Price | Yield a1 ae Bcl Se a anaes Rubber 21/6 | 219 Nil 
16 an. . / , i | 1.4 | it 9 6 
l Dec. Jau Jan Dutch of Java ¢ | 44 149 

ae two || a 8 Nil ¢  Augto- 1......|/ 45/-md| 44, 

y a Drauss Name of Security a. wats | 1946 m/e we i a | 14d poe (Aes To 6 2). evel Fe Fi = 

ear ll Ri Sie aren aed a ‘e | b| Nile Le oA... dl | 
eo a o | 2 mt ye ay! 6% Nie UnnedconBened cs 38° | al MS 

———! ii % ed sta 5°, C. Stk. Pf...) Nil oa , Nilc Nil ¢ 319 9 
4 | 35 | wn | Nie AG Sthe Ded Stk mi: Sec) ed ee a) ea9 | s/s | si aM Bia a. 4 96/9 | 400/74 aa 

5 | OSA SA.'S OR eas a a 16 mt i 850 @ Anglo J Ord. a a | 3 
134 18} aie | 3 c¢ San Paulo Ord. Stk $24} s2 4 3 8 17/6 | 98/9 | 17, 5 Apex Trinida 11/6 | 16/3 
fic Com. $28...... [eo | RP | | tk. £1... 150 
60} 50 7°.) 2 a Can. Pacific Com. $25 56 55 : 8 31/5 | 26/6 || ldge 2$.a@ | Burmab Oi) Ord. S Stk. 1) 82/6 80/-xdl 26 
24) $134 35) Great Western Ord, Stk. ... lly 4 9 Wye s75/3R | 0 Dl Shell Transport Ord. j= | 9%, it 2 
0 474 ay me GW. 5% Cons. Pref. 4 _ | 55 |} , . = Sort me || 24 {ase Tainidad Loesehobde, él..... } — } | se 

a | 'ash | 38). 3 earthen | ee 7 210 88h | O44) 'S “| «Bata Picture 5/-../|21/- se |3 9 3 
3S 23k | Ue | 26 LMS. 4%, Prot, 1933 Sik) 60 | 6 | 5 311 24s | 19/8) tha weet ese P Coment Oni. fl. | 6/¢xd 76/3 | 2 a ¢ 
SO 2 li @ | ‘London Transport *C’ Stk. 2 | 2 | 81 Tl | 64/6 | 54/- | 10 c| 2}a | Barker (Jahn) Ord. a. 58/6 | 56/3 | 2 ll 0 
70 58} |) 1g) $8 Southern Def. Stock..... | 724 72 (618 77/6 | 70/- 19 ¢ 323 c ‘Boots Pure Drug Or ae 396 | 39/6 4 ot 
27 204 af) ae ‘Southern 5% Pref. Ord. St ‘| | 58/9 | 49/6 De , British Aluminium St ‘ {li 1923/9 | 1239 1/1131 4 

Q 63 me) Aoi Banks & Discount H 87/- 87/-xd' 4 0 3 46/9 38/3 7 b| 2 a, 'Brit.-Amer. Tobacco — 1) 83/6 | 85/6 117 

| / 10 
{1 pd....... oe. i. $ 4.0 1/10§'111/105! +20§ ¢| +208 c ‘British Oxygen Ord. Stk. { 102 | lolg | 318 
7 10 6 Alexanders £2, Ro des 21910 13 8 bi Ba » & Wir. Hdg. Stk.. el - 1449 
ct sgh MS "hg Bera | Be | Bek Faas soe Maa MRS cui Comeratat ag | at ie 

984 © 355 6 a) 7 Montreal $10... ...| | Om 14 9 \140/- 12$a La Rue (Thomas 2/6 §2/- 

2 ‘Bank of cae 20...) 236 | : 4 Oh 163/9 4 10 a \De Ord. Stk. bY 52, ; 289 

14% 6c) 6 eBook of New S. Wales £20. || 35/6) 34/6. 3 11l# 9% 40 ¢ 8 c Dunlcp Rubber 10/-.!, 33/3 32/9 0 0 
my | Se) 6 eh k of New Zealand £1...) 76/6 | 77/-xd 312 6 57/3 | 44/6 8 c| Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.|| 25/3 | 25/- |3 2 

P 32/6 4 b| 3 a Ban Bank ‘B’ £1 sees! i | 64/- =e £ / 29/6 8 ¢ 8 ¢ 10ont British Ord. 3 cS 43/- 3 9 
: | db Barclays an. ‘A’, fl $3, | 6 0 37/3 / 7h ec Gaun Ord. Stk. 5/- al 43/ 2% 3 

7) 72/- ta) 3 b Barclays (D.C. & O.} } Wm | Wy | 2 30/ 18/- 6¢ 6 Gestetner Ltd. Orc £1...) 103/9 | 06/3 lia7é 

8/6 | 59/6 3a, 3 = 1 of India £5...... - 9l/-xd | 4 0 3 a) | Sey 123a| 17 sons & Cros. Def. hg 8/9 {1 

b Chartered o 4 6981 fe Nil 45 / 124 6 Harri 1 Ord. 4/-.. 318 6 

104 als! 2 A’ £5, £1 pd. ... 2 £89 . / 87/6 2}a Home & Colonia i 4079 40/9 | 
6 District ‘ $125, £89} k 0 6111/3 Sci 3 ¢ 1 Ord. {1.. 12 & O 

RQ, a & Shanghai b 59/6xd 4 3 6% Imperial Chemica | 1h “= 
Nile} Nilc | Hong Kong 1 paid......| 60/ xd! 313 9. 11) 8 ot shan imneatal Tenens Ort A $47 3 7 3 
ie. | Be , 6 » Lloyds ‘A’ ean tens ay “oe ish fe ess} en Beek 74 a | Imperial Te 1 Nickel mp....| $464 31119 6 
is 88) he Sa Midland Bank (2, fully paid ous ead $16 9) | oH ssi |s1-60¢ $160¢ Lever & Unilever Ord me 3 $2 

n 846 8 b ra he Dis. (A.) £25, fully paid, } 76/- | 319 2/10} 5 ¢ : jon Brick Ord. {1...... | 72/3 

s ai 76/6 53/9 10 ¢ London B ‘A’ 5/-..../] 70/4} ~ 1384 

74 6} 5a 5 b Nat. Prov £5 fl paid .... : 5 483 310 6 6 po 10 ¢ Marks & Spencer 95/- 95, 6 

6 | 61/6 ha) 4b Nat. Prov. f Scotland Stk. 48 24g 3 4 9) 67 7 oo ae ee aoe £l..... /3 | 9/3 14 7 

ae al Bank ©: 21¢xd 0 77/- | 65/7} 21b| 5 a|Meta res 91 306 

. 101/3 124 6 | Murex ee Bln, é “ 214 9 

D2 4 17} 96) 5 a@ Stan. unt {1 Stk Paras ME wee Fe 319 0 88/9 Tha leon Theatre im %6/- %: 6 > 

1 b Union Disco 91 | 4 105/- 25 c¢ Odeo Ord. 10/-. j- }333 6 

q | 2 3 a| a re £4, £1 paid . “| a | 393 | 219 0) 47 3 | we | mel are! fate SLs Ort Stk. £1... 3/6 23 3 | 3% 0 

- ene 0 42 10 b ate y Glass 10/-... 4 0 
i 13} 6/~b| 4/64 ‘Atlas 1 Union f1...... /- | 13/3 |218 6 ; 97/6 10 a (d)12 + -e Newall Ord. | fl... 44/- “w/- | 4 
foyustt , be) 15 omar £1, 12/6 pa. ...| “3 | 38h 219 8 ‘ST 13 | She af Tue Molasses Ord. 6/8. “| ae | ae ja q 
104 115 /- 16 ‘ a. °] — & Lancs. 65, 15i | lek | 2 $ + sera 36/1 (A)1TRO ~ Wall Paper Defd. £1 eer | goy- | s2y- 12 
Bi 298 10/- Secon es | 3 Z , 4c ‘ orth Ord. PGs uo 6 « / | 
13H) 420 b HT a Pee! (ly pai ase a 20 26 ots are 356 Wa gage Mines 4/-.|| 66/3 | 68/3 ie - 

8 este ane. \ktoyed Bamonge Zi... | a | ea ee el we Tal ¢ icone. Gids-of S. Airioa £4. “ious Tee [8 "4 9 

D 9} 1g b) ll a | Royal eee > | | ae 72/. 124 Cc 12} ¢ S iiads (Def.) £8}........ | 339 | 35/- 4 5 

Bis OF 3738 | NS<inern a Sully pa | | 192/6 | 193/- (2.1 6F ey 14% | 30 a ee Randiontte Sor fi. | ofa y Pact 

| Ratcliff Ord. Stk. {1.. = | NYS | SU 0} 20 nt ae eka e. 7 4/3 | M4/- % 0 

3 ees 1385. Me 9) See Rated Oot Stk. a By, | 155/- a3 as oon aan teat od Ril ¢ | Roun Antelope Coy sr tia isas 
3106/3 13§ b. a Stk. ~ | yor 14 || Nile) Nigel Ord. 10/—....... ae ‘ é 

(A.) Ord. 19/- | 120, | 14/3 | 10/13 b (Sub Nigel aro t Nii 
- 135% lia! 18 } ‘Guinness Stk. | 119 - |319 0 | 14, | @ a % Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . i 6 auaentecenil 
6 91/6 | 4 Si i ties Comme Be. Oot. 1) 306/— = Pde eS He ° lw wiecenereome 6 SRT Oe de 

> 6 91/6 8« Ord. Stk. {1..... + 44/3 | 312 0) | | Na | a eae € ‘ 
- {lls b o{s. as ied. 1.|| 43/9 / 04 7 Contingencies Free of tax. 
3 | 38/- | mae te Tey pee teas Del. Stic fi — eo is special pay eee WR, = eat Yield basis 80%. t 
b7/~ i bai di a Glam Ce yield basis, 27}%.- 

(@) luterun div. wy Final = Last (&) Includes 24% 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA - 







Branches and Agencies 
throuahout Austratia, 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State. of Tasmania, Conmonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Agencies 












are open at 3.048 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth, 
As at 50th June, 1945—Geueral Bank Balances & wee ZA451,095,525 
Savings Bank Balances 367 550,340 
Note Issue Department 195,097,356 
Rural Credits Department 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... 1,752,835 
Other Ltenms wae - 24,311,911 
£A.1,042,325,592 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. ; 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S, India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi | sritish 
Bombay Dethi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 


Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Uganda 


Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 

’ Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... = one «. Tanganyika Territory 

. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... eve £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL one aoe £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


> The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking © business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships. also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 

ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - . - 
(1944 Accounts) 


£15,000,000 
€88,000,000 
€164,000,000 





LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1946 

.oplication is invited for Fellowships end Grants in aid of research. 
ine Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who are 
prevented by routine duties or pressure of other work from carrying out 
research. They are limited to British-born subjects normally resident in 
Great Britain. In exeeptional circumstances the Trustees may wuive 
the condition as to residence. 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from groups 
of workers engaged upon co-operative programmes of research, par- 
ticularly from those engaged upon long-distance programmes or in 
institutions in which the normal facilities for research have been 
curtailed by the war. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend over-more than 
two years or less than three months and the amount will depend on the 
nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the cretary, Dr L. 
Haden Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellowships. 7 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C. 1. 

Applications must be received on or before Ist March, 1946. Awards 


will Be announced in July and will date from Ist September, 1946. 
lst January, 1946. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time TUTOR IN 
ACADEMIC WORK for the diploma and degree in Social Study, at a 
salary of £400-£550, according to qualifications and experience. Duties to 
commence Ist October, 1946. 

Applications. together with not more than three testimonials and the 
names of two referees, should reach the undersigned not later than 


28th Febrnary, 1946. 
Cc. G BURTON, Secretary. 
The University. Edmund Street, Birmingham. 3. 
January, 1946. 





LIVERPOOL GHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for the post of Secretary. at a starting salary 
of £1,000 per annum. Candidates should state their age. give detailed 
particulars_of their previous experience cnd qualifications, whether com- 
mercial or temompese 7 and supply the names and addresses of two 


referees.—Address applications to the Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, 
1 Old Hall Street. iverpool, 3. and mark envelopes “‘ Application. ’ 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Research Assistant to the 
a Cepeeralive Party. Salary £400-£500 per annum. Applicants, who 
must not over 50 years of age, will require to have a knowledge of the 
Coroperative and Labour movements, and to enter the superannuation 
scheme of the Co-operative Union, Limited. Form of application obtain- 
able from General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. Limited, Holy- 
oake House, Hanover Street, Manchester. 4, not later than Tuesday, 
15th January, 1946. 


‘Pritted in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press Lrp., 
at Brettenham House Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


THE ECONOMIST, January 12. 1949 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 












CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - =- = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAL BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9. Gracechurch Street, H.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Paid-up Capital Res dee oe otty .+» $12,000,000 

Reserve Fund ian aioe $24,000,000 

Total Assets over oe a ... $600,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank ‘or the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York, 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MacLeop, Manager. 





\ INERS’ WELFARE 'COMMISSION (temporary office: Ashley Court, 
avi Ashtead, Surrey—Ashtead 3262) requires assistants in the Administra- 





tive Department—interest in the compilation and presentation of © 
Commencing salary, £200-£3), = 
according to age and experience. Application forms from Establishment si 


statistics would be a recommendation. 


Officer. 





A MAN of outstanding qualifications and experience is required by 
2\ Urwick, Orr and Partners, professional consulting specialists in 
Organisation and Management, for service in the Division concerned with 
Distribution Organisation and Sales Control. 

Essential qualifications are age 33 to 40 years, a good university degree 
or its equivalent, at least five years’ experience as a responsible Sales 
or Marketing Executive, earning a high level of salary. a 

An interest in distribution problems generally and the ability to 
transmit his ideas to others are important. 

Remuneration commensurate with the Ligh responsibilities and stan- 
dards required for this appointment. 


Applications to be submitted in writing tothe Company's offices at 
7 Park Lane, W. 1. 


BRITISH EXPORT TRADE RESEARCH ORGANISATION 


The above Organization invites applications from qualified’ men and 
women to Hl the following posts: — 


Overseas Representatives.—For South and East Africa; Middle East; 
U.S.A.; Canada; India, Ceylon, Burma; China, Japan, Philippines; 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. 


The qualifications required for these posts are as follows: — 

(a) Contacts with official, commercial and industrial bodies. 
(b) Knowledge of economics, sociological and market conditions. 
(c) Bilingual fluency in the languages of the country concerned. 
(d) Sound administrative record, 
(e) Good health. 
(/y Knowledge of one or more of the following subjects: — 

(i) Marketing. 

(ii) Trade and Consumer Research. 

(iii) Economic Research. 

(iv) Commercial Intelligence, 


Research Staff.—There are a number of vacancies in the Research 


Departmgnt, both at home and overseas. Applicants for these posts Cc 


must be able to produce evidence of practical experience in the organi- 
zation of all stages of large-scale trade and consumer investigations 
embracing planning, determination of size and character of sample 
prepared and _ testing questionraires, training and controlling field 
workers, tabulating reports and interpreting results. 

In addition there are a certain number of vacancies for specialists in 


the handling of field work and in organizing a central tabulating 
department. 


Contact Officers.—There are vacancies for eight contact officers who 
must have experience of marketi in all its Ss. The areas to be 
covered are zoned round London, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow. 

It is essential that the officers appointed have a connection with busi- 
ness men in the district to which they are appointed, and an intima'2 
knowledge of business and business methods. Preference will be given 


to candidates between the age of 35-45 with a good personality and 
first-class record. 


Applicants should write in the first ¢e for an application form +? 


The Appointments Committee, B.E.T.R.O., Premi : he 
Street, Pondon, WwW. 1. mier House, 48 Dov 


St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published. weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lt0, 
J.S. Representa tive : R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York. 6.~—Saturday, January 12, 1946 
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